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LITERATURE. 


History of the Corps of Royal Engineers. By 
Major-General Whitworth Porter, Royal 
‘ogineers. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


By these two bulky volumes, formiog the 
reult of literary labour extending over 
several years, the military records of Great 
Britain have been much enriched. In these 
days of knowledge and progress the scientific 
brenches of the national service necessarily 
stand in the van of public opinion; and the 
issue for the first time of a history of that 
corps which, though among the most ancient 
in foundation, is yet in point of warlike 
methods the most modern of all its contem- 
porsries will doubtless be hailed with satis- 
faction by all classes of the community. 

The scope of Gen. Porter’s clear, terse, 
and well-written work is of considerable 
extent. Commencing with the Norman Cyn- 
quest, he carries the reader through three 
chapters bristling with antiquarian details to 
the end of the seventeenth century. Thence- 
forward, by a series of succinct but graphic 
descriptions, strengthened by numerous ex- 
tracts from original MSS, letters, and 
journals, he narrates the principal British 
engiveering operations that occurred during 
the repeated European wars of the eighteenth 
century, arriving in 180% at the great 
Peninsular campaigas of Wellington. The 
sieges, defences, and other scientific deeds of 
war pervading that momentous struggle in 
Spsin, which concluded in 1814, are brought 
before us with much accuracy; and this 
portion of the work, which is elucidated by 
several good plans, and constitutes a chronicle 
of many gallant exploits, is probably the 
most valuable in the whole history. Pro- 
ceeding to the American war of 1812-15, the 
expedition to Holland in 1814, acd the battle 
of Waterloo in the ensuing year, the author 
thea notices the various changes in the 
administration of the corps that took place 
during the long peace, and subsequently 
presents a very interesting account of the 
Crimean struggle of 1854-5, in which he 
himself gained distinction. The remaining 
conflicts depicted by Gen. Porter, con- 
sisting of the Indian Mutiny and the com- 
paratively petty wars in China, Abyssinia, 
Ashanti, South Africa, Egypt, and the 
Soudan, involving much notice of living 
offivers, are necessarily, from a historical 
point of view, of less weight aud importance. 
The chapters which follow are devoted to 
organisation, civil work, and biographical 
sketches. 

Having thus briefly surveyed the general 
structure of the work, it behoves us to deal 
more critically with a few points of a special 
nature. Gen. Porter states (p. 13) that in } 








tke year 1300 the term ‘‘Ingeniator,” by 
which till then the King’s Engineers had 
usually been designated, gave place to that 
of ‘ Attillator,” basing his opinion as to 
the identity of the two appellations on the 
authority of Topham and Grose; and, with 
regard to the latter word, he goes on to say: 
‘There can be no doubt that from it was 
derived the term ‘artillery.’”? “Shortly after- 
wards (p 14) he returns to the subject: “Tn 
13832 we sguin fied the title of ‘ Attillator’ 


_| appearing”; and he then proceeda to quote 


(from Rymer’s Foedera) the king’s warrant 
for the employment of that functionary in the 
repair of the castles, commencing : 

‘‘Qaia datum est nobis intelligi quod in 
Domibus nostris pro offizio Attiliatoris 
deputatis in diversis Castris nostris per defectus 
hujusmodi in immensum deteriorantur,” &c. 
But in this extract it will be seen that 
the word in question is spelt differently 
from Gen. Porter’s version, and it would 
be interesting to know which is the right 
expression of the two—‘Attillator” or 
‘* Attiliator.” That the term “ Ingeniator,” 
however, had not fallen into disuse is shown 
by the author himself on the very next page; 
for, in allusion to the payment of the king’s 
army before Calais in 1346, he quotes the 
following entry from the Dodswortn MSS. in 
the Bodleian : 

‘‘Cementarii, Carpentarii, Fabri, Ingeniatores, 
Pavilonarii, Minarii, Armatores, Gunnatores et 
Avtillarit 314 aliqui ad 124., 101, Gd. et 3d, 
per diem.” 

Here, moreover, we for the first time meet 
the term ‘ Artillarii’”’ (or artillery), of 
which Gen. Porter asserts ‘ Attillator,’’ or 
‘* Attiliator,” to be the precursor. But surely 
it is somewhat unlikely that in the space 
of fourteen, or indeed of any number of 
years, either of these two last-mentioned 
Latin words would have generated the first; 
nor, so far as can be judged from the author’s 
own authorities, do the duties of the two 
offices in question seem to have been at all 
similar. Further on (p. 14%), in connexion 
with the siege of Harfleur in 1415, Gen 
Porter again refers to the “‘ Ingeniatores,” and 
says: ‘*The name, in fact, had become all 
but obsolete; that of Attillator having, to a 
great extent, superseded it.” But how does 
this tally with the above-quoted entry of 
1346; in which year, according to his own 
theory, the term ‘‘Attillator’’ must itself 
have been merged in that of ‘ Artillarius ’’ ? 
Indeed, he adduces no evidence whatever to 
show tbat the title “‘ Attillator,” or “ Attilia- 
tor,”’ was in use later than1332.* Thatthe 
Latinity of the old chronicles has not formed 
one of Gen. Porter’s special studies is 
clearly shown by the extraordinary mistake 
he has made (p. 69) in reference to the in- 
scription on the monument of Brigadier- 
Gen. Peter Durand in the King’s Chapel 
at Gibraltar, where he is described as 





* We venture to think that the two forms 
“attillator’’ and ‘‘attiliator’’ are probably both 
misreadings. In Dr. Murray’s New Hnglish Duc- 
tionary, ‘‘artiller’’ is quoted (1360) as meaning 
a maker of artillery or implements of war, and 
especially of bows; while *‘artillour” seems to 
have had the special meaning of engineer, officer 
in charge of military engines (1483). The cognate 
words in French, — and Italian all have art- 
for their first syllable, the derivation being from 
late Latin ‘' articulare,”—Ep, Acargmy. 


om 


‘‘Petrus Durand Armiger,” &¢c., which the 
author translates as ‘Peter Durand, Knight.” 

In reference to the War of the Succession 
in Spain, it is stated (p. 63) that in 1704, on 
the surprise of the fortress by Prince George 
of Hesse-Darmstad+, ‘‘ Gibraltar passed into 
the possession of Great Britain.’ But this is 
erroneous, for it was simply reduced tu 
the obedience of Coarles ILL., to whom Prince 
George was then generalissimo, and it did no‘ 
become British territory till the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713. In the account of the same 
war Cul. Peter Carles, who in 1705 was chief 
engineer to Lord Galway in Portugal, is repre- 
seated a3 probably having been present during 
that year (apparently as an amateur) at the 
siege of Barcelona by Prince George; but it 
is certain that Carles was never on that sida 
of Spain at all. In 1716, not long after the 
conclusion of this war, the establishment of 
the King’s Enagineers was increased, the 
artillery being at the same time severed from 
their control and formed into an independent 
regiment, now, known as the Royal Artillery ; 
and this, says Gen. Porter, is the year in 
which ‘the engineer branch of the army 
blossomed into a distinct corps, with grades and 
a prospect of steady and continuous advance- 
ment.” But to this opinion we can by no 
means assent, for ever siace the Restoration in 
1660 the King’s Engineers had formed ‘‘a 
distinct corps’? under their own chief, with 
clearly marked ranks and prospevts; and the 
only radical change in their history that took 
place in 1716 was the separation (at their 
own instance) of the gunnery arm of the 
service from their immediate command and 
administration, though even to this day the 
general direction and disposition of the 
artillery in sieges aud defences appertains to 
the Eagineers. Hence the real birth-year of 
the corps is 1660; and in this respect it takes 
precedence of every regiment in the British 
army, except the Guards, who alone have an 
equally ancient origin. In regard to the deed: 
of the Engineers in the succeeding wars of 
the eighteenth century, the accounts of the 
ill-fated expedition to Cartagena in 1741, the 
two defences of Minorca in 1756 aad 1782, 
the attack of Quebec in 1759, the great siege 
of Gibraltar in 1779-83, and the capture of 
Corsica in 1794, are all of much interest, and 
replete with original information. Similarly 
attractive are also the narratives of the 
Egyptian campaiga of 1801, the operations in 
Sicily in 1806-8, the disastrous enterprises 
against Buenos Ayres and Montevideo in 
12 06-7, the ill-fated Walcheren expedition of 
1809, the daring attempt on Bergen-op-Zoom 
in 1814, and Lord Exmouth’s naval attack on 
Algiers in 1516, in all of which actions the 
officers of the corps (which in 1787 had for 
the first time been styled the Royal Engineers) 
worthily sustained its reputation. 

Coming now to the more modern portion of 
the history, and to the author’s account of the 
operations during the Indian Mutiny in 1457, 
we cannot quite understand why a copious ac- 
count of the siege of Delhi, in which no single 
officer or soldier of the Royal Engineers took 
part, should have been inserted. It was not 
till 1860 that the East India Company’s 
Engineers were amalgamated with the Royals, 
and the whole credit of the Delhi opera- 
tions belongs to the former corps. The 
| narrative of the China War of 1857-1860, 
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and of the ill-managed naval attack on the 
Peiho Forts, is of some value; but, as 
regards the more recent wars—all of a com- 
paratively minor nature—in which this 
country has been engaged, we think that, 
with advantage, the text might have been 
greatly condensed, or even reserved for a 
future work ; for to describe with justice the 
doings of persons still alive is a difficult, 
delicate, and even dangerous undertaking. 
The chapters on the organisation of the corps 
are very clear and comprehensive, though, 
perhaps, the laudatory allusions to the 
‘“‘Edisons” and other living military in- 
ventors, who very rightly have utilised their 
posts under government to develop the uses 
of scientific instruments and processes, might 
have been dispensed with. When, however, 
we arrive at that considerable portion of the 
second volume, headed ‘‘ Departmental and Civil 
Work,” there is, we think, ground for more 
decided comment; for when its contents are 
examined it will be found that, in reality, 
nearly the whole of the work described is 
altogether outside the regular sphere of the 
Royal Engineers. These chapters embrace 
the subjects of the design of the ‘ National 
Defences,” the Ordnance Survey, the North 
American Boundary Commission, the Palestine 
Surveys, Service in the Royal Household, 
Work in the Colonial, India, Irish, and 
Foreign Offices, Civil Railways and Tele- 
graphy, International Exhibitions, Convict 
Prisons, Metropolitan Police, and Archaeo- 
logical Explorations. But it should have 
been stated that all the appointments con- 
nected with these duties are of an excep- 
tional character, and that most of them are 
dissociated from work either of a military or 
of a strictly engineering nature. On the other 
hand, Gen. Porter makes no mention of the 
chief departmental duties falling to the lot of 
nine-tenths of the officers of Engineers not 
employed in India or in the possession of 
special emoluments, which consist of tinker- 
ing and repairing barracks and other buildings 
occupied by the troops—and very subordinate 
and disagreeable duties they are, too, being 
such as are usually performed in civil life by 
persons known as clerks of the works. 

The book ends with a series of short 
biographies of more or less eminent deceased 
members of the corps, an exception being 
made, however, in favour of Lord Napier of 
Magdiala; but, since the fame of that officer as 
an engineer belongs exclusively to the Bengal 
regiment, we think his name should not have 
been thusintroduced. For the same reason it 
would, probably, have been more appropriate 
to omit the names of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Rennell, Sir John Cheape, Sir Henry Durand, 
Sir William Baker, Greathed, Ballard, and Sir 
John Champain ; for as engineers their repu- 
tation appertains to the various Indian corps 
in which they served prior to the amalga- 
mation. As regards Lord Heathfield, the 
gallant defender of Gibraltar, it is very doubtful 
whether, strictly speaking, he can be claimed 
as a Royal Engineer; while, perhaps, one or 
two other and more modern names might 
also have been judiciously left out. On the 
other hand, biographies of remarkable men 
like Sir Bernard De Gomme (who might 
almost be called the father of the corps), 
Michael Richards (Queen Anne’s chief engi- 
neer), Sir Charles Felix Smith (of Peninsular 


| 
| 





renown), Sir William Gordon (of Crimean 
fame), Sir Henry James (head of the Ordnance 
Survey), and Sir Robert Laffan (governor of 
Bermuda) are conspicuous by their absence. 
ArTHUR PaRNELL. 








Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836. Edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton. In2 vols. (Mac- 
millan. ) 


Pror. Norton has the best intentions, and 
one of the best cases, in the world; but it is 
evident that he runs a great risk of allowing 
his intentions to run away with his case. 
His mission is to put the public right as to 
those facts in the life of Carlyle which Mr. 
Froude has, owing to intellectual fanaticism 
or sheer carelessness, stated inaccurately, and 
to the detriment of the dead friend whom he 
has proclaimed urbi et orbi to be his master. 
Prof. Norton has already, to some extent, 
succeeded in that mission. By printing a 
number of the letters written by Carlyle to 
the friends of his ante-nuptial days, and by 
reprinting the Reminiscences, he has beyond 
a shadow of a doubt convicted Mr. Froude of 
a number of blunders, which, taken collect- 
ively, are of a very serious character. A 
biographer who takes four inches off poor 
Jeffrey’s stature, represents Carlyle as having 
been married in church, and practically 
suppresses the fact that the now historic 
victim of dyspepsia and Doubt was perpetually 
making light of them to his relatives and fun 
of them to his college companions, is emphatic- 
ally ‘‘ suspect’ as regards his judgments on 
the more truly important of Carlyle’s moral 
transactions. But, while Mr. Norton does 
well to give the Anglo-American public the 
anti-Froude, he is—if one may judge from his 
two latest volumes of letters—not going the 
right way about his task. He is either too 
voluminous or he is not voluminous enough. 
He should either have published a list of the 
inexcusable blunders Mr. Froude has com- 
mitted when making extracts from the corre- 
spondence that was placed in his hands, with 
indications of the distorting effects of these 
on the popular conception of Carlyle’s char- 
acter; or he should have written a fresh 
biography, incorporating in it such letters as 
seemed worthy of publication, and as they 
were written, not as they have been printed 
by Mr. Froude. He has done neither. He 
has published a number of letters written by 
Carlyle, chiefly to his relatives, during the 
decade between 1826 and 1836, which includes 
his married life in Edinburgh and Craigen- 
puttock and his start in London, with, asa 
rule, a footnote to the effect that this or that 
letter appears in a fragmentary, mutilated, or 
defaced condition in Mr. Froude’s Life. Such 
a mode of dealing with the Carlyle letters 
almost compels the reader of Prof. Norton’s 
edition of them to compare it, line by line, 
with Mr. Froude’s. This is too irksome a 
task to be performed even by the most devoted 
Carlylian. Then Prof. Norton has made 
another and more general mistake, so far as 
the popularity of his new volumes is con- 
cerned, by including far too many letters in 
them. Some be might have contented himself 
with giving extractsfrom. Not infrequently, 
too, one stumbles upon a letter which need 
not have been printed at all, as it is merely 
a replica of a preceding one. 





Yet Prof. Norton has done a special service to 
the memory of Carlyle by removing, although 
in too elaborate a fashion, several blots left on 
it by the peraicious handiwork of Mr. Froude. 
Here are two illustrations of the value of the 
work he has done in this way, which are none 
the less notable that no special research is 
required to find them. Readers of Mr. 
Froude’s Life will remember, as one of their 
impressions from it, that Mrs. Carlyle regarded 
her removal from Edinburgh to her little 
Dumfriesshire estate of Craigenputtock as 
exile. ‘‘To his wife,” Mr. Froude distinctly 
says, ‘“‘he did recognise that the experiment 
would be unwelcome.” The truth, as stated 
by himself in a letter to his father, is this 
(vol. i, p. 34): 


‘* Both Jane and I are very fond of the project, 
and, if Alick dare venture going with us, I think 
the whole affair may be most beautifully 
adjusted. Jack we would set up as a doctor 
in Dumfries; the rest of us would farm and 
write, and labour each in his sphere ; peaceable 
and well, and living almost in sight of one 
another, at least (allowing fleet horses) within 
half a day’s riding of each other.” 


In other words, both Carlyle and his wife 
looked upon Craigenputtock, not as a Siberia, 
but as a domestic paradise. Again, it will 
be remembered, even more vividly, how Mr. 
Froude represents— and represents ad nauseam 
—Carlyle, as being, on the authority of his 
mother, “ gey ill to live wi’.” Ae a matter 
of fact, what old Mrs. Carlyle said of her son 
was, that he was ‘‘ gey ill to deal wi’.”” Such 
a correction is of the first importance. It 
amounts to this, that, at times, Carlyle was 
intractable, capricious, and, in his passion for 
perfection, impatient of or even unjust to his 
environment. But it is notorious that hot- 
tempered or whimsical persons, although they 
may be exceptionally ill to deal with, are 
exceptionally agreeable to live with. 

Justice will best be done both to Carlyle 
and to Prof. Norton by disregarding Mr. 
Froude’s inaccuracies altogether, and reading 
the letters contained in these volumes without 
troubling oneself whether one has read them 
before, either in whole or in part. Such a 
reading confirms the belief that the life of 
the Carlyles in Edinburgh, Craigenputtock, 
and Cheyne Walk —at all events during 
their earlier years there—was by no means 
the purgatory of loneliness, dyspepsia, poverty, 
and discontent it is represented by Mr. Froude. 
The chief benefit that Prof. Norton has con- 
ferred upon the public by printing Carlyle’s 
letters in full consists in his enabling one to 
take the good with the evil of these days of 
struggle in Scotland, the sunshine with the 
shadow, the laughter with the “ billus- 
ness.” What is of even greater conse- 
quence, these letters exhibit the reality, the 
almost daily pinch, of that struggle, in 
a manner and to an extent that have 
nowhere before been exhibited. Carlyle is here 
shown, as he has never yet been shown, 
acting both as the material and the moral 
mainstay of his family. His letters to his 


brother John are tedious ; and they would be 
even more tedious than they are, if they did 
not demonstrate in a startling fashion, how, 
but for bim, John would not only not have 
obtained, through Jeffrey, the post of travel- 
ling physician, which meant at least in- 
dependence, but would probably have become 
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a third-rate and thriftless man of letters. It 
was obviously Carlyle, too, that prevented his 
other brother Alexander (who failed as a 
farmer in Scotland, although he seems to have 
succeeded in America) from sinking into the 
position of a labourer, if not, indeed, into 
absolute poverty. At the time Carlyle was 
doing this, he himself was within an easily 
measurable distance of want, and had nothing 
to fall back upon but his faith in his own 
powers, all of which he had accurately 
appraised by the time he had reached thirty- 
five. 

These volumes are studded with Carlylian 
characterisations and gems of ‘‘the Annan- 
dale vernacular,” but give nothing—except 
perhaps an account of a journey from London 
to Dumfriesshire by way of Liverpool—better 
than those which have already been published. 
I content myself with quoting one or two 
sentences which have a biographical interest. 
It is surely to be regretted that Carlyle did 
not give effect to this half-resolution in regard 
to Edward Irving: 


“There are moments when I determine on 
sweeping in upon all Tongue-work and Martin- 
doms and accursed choking Cobwebberies, and 
snatching away my old best Friend to save him 
from Death and the Grave” ! 


When rewriting the portion of The French Revo- 
lution which was destroyed while in Mill’s 
custody, he says: 


“Tt is strangest thing I ever tried, that of re- 
writing my first Volume; one must vary his 
methods according to the task he has; take 
it gently, take it fiercely; you cannot tickle 
trouts in the way you spear whales.” 

He writes to John of his birthplace : 

‘That village of Ecclefechan which I passed 
through once or twice, gave me the strangest 
unearthly feeling ; very sad, very ugly, yet not 
without a grandeur, even a sacredness, in the 
middle of such squalor.” 


Here is a sketch of Fonblanque of the 
Ezaminer : 

“A long thin flail of a man with wintry 
zealous-looking eyes; lank, thin hair, wide 
small-chinned mouth, baggy, wrinkly, care- 
accustomed face; greatly the air of a Radical.” 
An old friend thus reappears— 

“Wilson we expect to breakfast on Sunday ; 


a thing made of starlight and burning brandy 
—Heaven and —.,” 


Witiram Wattace. 








4 Biography of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
By William C. Beecher and Rev. Samuel 
Scoville, assisted by Mrs Henry Ward 
Beecher. (Sampson Low.) 


Tue first noticeable feature about the present 
work is that it is uncommonly heavy, as 
indeed a volume of 713 pages, royal 8vo, is 
likely to be. The study of folios may have 
euited our forefathers; but in our dey we try 
to make reading a pleasure, and it is not fair 
for author and publisher to obstruct this 
laudable ambition with inconvenient tomes. 
The biography of this famous preacher should 
command a popular circulation, but how can 
a book be popular which weighs four pounds ? 
It does not deserve to be so. If the work 


had been produced in two handy volumes, 
which could be read without the aid of a 
table, its chances of success would have been 
greatly multiplied. 


| 


When at length the mechanical difficulties 
are overcome, the work proves to be, on the 
whole, well designed and well executed. 
Ordivarily, the popular preacher is not an 
edifying spectacle, either in the pulpit or in a 
biography. He is lacking in ‘‘swect reason- 
ableness,” but not in vanity and self-asser- 
tion. There is an air of vulgarity, of clap-trap 
and sensationalism about him that draws 
attention to himeelf, but hardly benefits the 
cause he professes to have at heart. The 
popular preacher, like the actor, is always 
before the public; and his success depends to 
so great an extent upon applause that it 
is almost inevitable that he should pose 
for the sake of external effect. And, unlike 
the actor, he is not bound with any rigid- 
ness by the rules or the spirit of art. 
Unless he be remarkably strong and self- 
centred, and also something of a true 
humourist, an element of buffoonery enters 
into his performances. It is fair to Henry 
Ward Beecher to say that he was of the 
best type of popular preachers. He secured 
his popularity without too great a descent. 
He was a humourist, and not a buffoon. To 
be sure he does not compare altogether to 
advantage with such other preachers of his 
own country as Henry Ware, jun., and the 
two Channings; but they were cast in a 
different and altogether finer mould. They 
had not, and never could have, his popularity. 
He had not their grace, and it can hardly be 
hoped that he will have their abiding influ- 
ence. For the popular preacher belongs to 
the hour, and any service he is to render 
must be rendered there and then. A certain 
admixture of coarse strength seems to be 
necessary for popularity. In Theodore Parker 
—a famous contemporary of Beecher—some- 
thing of that coarse strength might, perhaps, be 
discovered. But in other ways the men were 
so singularly different that a brief comparison 
of them is worth making in order to bring 
into prominence some of the characteristics 
which were peculiar to Beecher. 

Theodore Parker had a single eye for 
the truth as he understood it, and dared 
everything for its sake; while Beecher, 
although unquestionably an honest man, and 
courageous or even fearless, was never wholly 
unconscious of the public eye, and was never 
careless of the world’s applause. The differ- 
ence between the character of Parker and the 
character of Beecher is nowhere more clearly 
shown than in the private rules for conduct 
which each of them made on entering upon 
their public ministry. These are Parker’s, 
which take the form of three questions, which 
he put to himself and answered: 


‘** 1, Can you seek for what is eternally true and 
not be blinded by the opinions of any sect, or of 
the Christian Church; and can you tell that 
truth you learn, even when it is unpopular and 
hated ? 

** 2. Can you seek the eternal right, and not 
be blinded by the statutes and customs of men, 
ecclesiastical, political, and social; and can you 
declare that eternal right you discover, apply- 
ing it to the actual life of man, individual and 
associated, though it bring you into painful 
relations with men ? 

‘* 3, Can yourepresent in your life that truth 
of the intellect me | that right of the conscience, 
and so not disgrace with your character what 
you preach with your lips ?” 








“T can,” and to the third ‘‘I can try, and 
will.” Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘‘ plans and de- 
vices for pastoral labour,”’ which he noted in his 
journal a few weeks after receiving his first 
— appointment (1837), are as fol- 
OWS : 


** 1, In different districts get men quietly to 
feel themselves responsible for progress of tem- 
perance or Sunday-schools. 

‘** 2. Quietly to visit from house to house and 
secure congregations. 

** 3. Secure a large congregation. Let this be 
the first thing. For this—(1) Preach well uni- 
formly. (2) Visit widely and produce a personal 
attachment; also wife do same, (3) Get the 
young to love me. (4) See that the church 
have this presented as a definite thing, and set 
them to this work just as directly as I would to 
raising a fund, building, &c. 

“4. Little girls’ societies for benevolent pur- 

poses” (p. 158). 
Parker’s aim was to be faithful, Beecher’s 
was to succeed; and the desire of each was 
fulfilled. Parker proved himself faithful 
‘“‘unto death’’; and Beecher ranks with the 
most famous modern preachers. Yet, though 
we readily perceive that Beecher’s aim was 
not a grand one, there was nothing in it dis- 
creditable ; and assuredly he never stooped to 
an ignoble deed in order to achieve his pur- 
pose. His success was won honestly. He 
fought for unpopular causes when he deemed 
them just, and often against heavy odds. It 
he was not of the stuff of which saints and 
martyrs are made, at any rate he was of the 
stuff of which honest men are made. His 
success was achieved not by deferring to 
others but by winning others to assent to his 
ideas. He was yet a young man when he 
accepted the important charge at Brooklyn, 
which he retained for the remainder of his 
life. At the outset he explained his position 
to his congregation clearly and boldly : 


‘* My first sermon, I think, was directed to the 
source of all true religion—the Lord Jesus 
Christ and His power. In my second sermon— 
on the evening of the first Sunday—I recollect 
that I lifted up the banner and blew the trumpet 
in application of Christianity to intemperance, 
to slavery, and to all other great national sins, 
I said to those who were present: ‘If youcome 
into this church and congregation I want you 
to understand distinctly that I will wear no 
fetters ; that I will be bound by no precedent ; 
that I will preach the Gospel as I apprehend it, 
whether men will hear or whether they will 
forbear, and that I will apply it without stint 
and sharply and strongly to the overthrow of 
every evil and to the upbuilding of all that is 
good’ ” (p. 219). 

A still stronger man would have set to work 
and done these things, and not talked about 
doing them atall. Beecher’s self-conscious- 
ness never deserted him. But we may forgive 
him for his somewhat ostentatious blowing of 
trumpets, for the exercise was only the pre- 
lude to downright honest work in the direction 
he indicated. 

Vhat this man—honest, personally attrac- 
tive, a fine orator, at the head of a leading 
religious society—could do much to mend the 
manners and morals of his fellow-creatures 
goes without saying. Such a position carries 
with it great power and great responsibility. 
Beecher was always keenly alive to whatever 
was passing in the world around him, and 





wherever a public abuse called for remedy he 


To the first and second questions he answered | was ready to attack it. Good citizenship he 
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ranked, not withoutreason, among the Christian 
virtues : 

‘It had always been Mr. Beecher’s belief that 
a Christian gentleman should be a good citizen, 
and that being a good citizen involved some 
responsibility in securing and enforcing 
righteous laws, in electing honest men, and 
defeating the corrupt and unworthy ” (p. 571). 


Accordingly, modern politics formed the 
subject of many of his discourses. He had 
more to say about the morality of the laws of 
the United States than about the morality of 
those which Moses propounded for the 
guidance of the children of Israel; and 
assuredly at one time the name of Abraham 
Lincoln was much oftener on his lips than the 
name of Ahab or Jereboam. As everyone 
knows, he was a strenuous abolitionist, and 
the services he rendered in that cause cannot 
easily be over-estimated. Ata later time he 
epoke with equal boldness about the judicial 
corruption in New York, for he said— 

‘‘ Bad laws and bad judges demoralise society» 
and not the exposure of them. Religion was in 
no danger when our Master denounced the 
priesthood of the temple, among whom, as 
with judges, there were many devout and pure 
men. He expressed, as I do, the opinion of 
society outside of the profession. ‘The exposure 
was a step toward reformation” (p. 573), 

In like manner other political and social 
questions as they arose received his attention 
both inside and outside his church. He did 
not merely claim that a preacher was entitled, 
like other men, to share in the public move- 
ments of his city and country, but he insisted 
that as a preacher he ought in these matters 
to strenuously exert himself on behalf of what 
he considered right. 

Henry Ward Beecher will be remembered 
as a preacher, and not asa writer. He wrote 
much, but he was not in any measure a man 
of letters. Most of his pieces are fugitive ; 
some at least would hardly have been printed 
if a lees famous man had written them. His 
heart was in his ministerial work, especially 
in his preaching; for he does not appear to 
have been an ideal pastor. His powers were 
not very various, but he was too strong aman 
in his own place to need any excessive eulogy. 
Admitting his limitations, we cannot fail 
to recognise and to admire the excellent service 
he rendered within them. He was a parson 
of this world, concerned with this wosld’s 
movements, and, at heart, more eager about 
fitting people for citizenship of the United 
States than for citizenship of the New Jeru. 
salem. Doubtless he thought that, unless 
men and women made the best of this world, 
they could never make the best of another. 
Whether we think his ideal was of the highest 
kind or not, it was good so far as it went; 
and, being true to it and using in its service 
his great gifte, he did much to leave the 
world better than he found it. 

I need hardly say that this estimate of mine 
does not accord with that of the writers of the 
present biography. A ‘‘Life” written by 
near relatives is not the place where we 
would look for a critical judgment, least of 
all when the subject isa man of strong and 
attractive personality like Henry Ward 
Beecher. But the book does give what we 
want most—a fair statement of facts and a 
record of Beecher’s own thoughts and 
opinicns ; and thus it helps us in determining 





what manner of man he really was. We 
expect to find a little extravagance of praise, 
and are not disappointed ; bat no reasonable 
exception can be taken to the way in which, 
as a whole, these biographers have accom- 
plished their task. 

Watrer Lewin. 








The Wanderings of Oisin, and other Poems. 
By W. B. Yeats. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 

Turis is a remarkable first volume; not 

merely full of promise in the aggregate, but 

containing a few poems of distinct achieve- 
ment, which deserve a more than ephemeral 
recognition. Every poet must finally be 
judged by the quality of his verse; and Mr. 

Yeats’s is not the fashionable verse of the 

day—smooth, cultured, elegant, not without 

a certain intellectual charm, but wanting in 

spontaneous music. A poem with the true 

breath of life in it is rhythmical with an 
incalculable and unexpected rhythm, follow- 
ing the natural ebb and flow of the emotion. 

It is not too self-conscious to dare some 

breach of the fashionable canon in its adven- 

turous sallies after fuller expression. Mr. 

Yeats’s verse is of this adventurous kind, and 

is not without its wood-notes wild of origin- 

ality. The supercilious critic-of-all-work 
could, no doubt, in the natural exercise of his 
functions, easily quote from these poems lines 
and passages which, apart from their context, 
might be made to seem ridiculous. There 
are even real flaws of execution—slovenly 
lines, awkward and uncouth constructions, 
exuberances which are not beauties, concen- 
trations of expression which are crude and stiff 
rather than powerful. But in the maiv, Mr. 

Yeats has the true poet’s instinct for imagi- 

native diction and musical verse, musical both 

in rhythm and sound. Many passages 
pleasantly haunt the ear and the imagination. 

There is a good deal of variety in this 
little volume—narrative poems, short dra- 
matic sketches, meditative and fanciful lyrics, 
ballads, songs, and quatrains. ‘‘ The Wander- 
ings of Oisin,” which gives its title to the 
book, is a long narrative poem, founded on 
the old Irish tradition that the Fenian hero 

Oisin (the Ossian of Macpherson) was lured 

away by a fair enchantress to Tir-nan-oge, 

the Land of Youth; and that, having sojourned 
there for three hundred years, he longed for 
the old human life, and returned, to find the 

Fenians gone and the Christians in possession. 

His foot having accidentally touched mortal 

soil, the enchanted steed which had carried 

him back vanished, old age fell upon him, 
and he became the unwilling disciple of 

St. Patrick. Mr. Yeats makes him tell St. 

Patrick the story of his adventures in the 

three islands—of the Living, of Victories, and 

of Forgetfulness; and the narrative is agree- 
ably varied by good bits of dramatic dialogue 
between the heathen and the saint. The 
poem is in three parts, each in a metre appro- 
priate to the subject—the first in free octo- 
syllabics, the second in Keatsian decasyllabic 
couplets, the third in quatrains of long-lined 
anapaestic and dactylic verse. The first and 
third of these metres are managed with con- 
siderable mastery, especially the third, which 
is distinct'y criginal in its music. In the 
Keatsian verse Mr. Yeats is evidently much 
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less at ease. There are good bits of imagina- 
tive description in all three sections, perhaps 
the finest being that of the enchanted heroes 
lying asleep in the Island of Forgetfulness 
with great owls sidling about their prostrate 
bodies and nestling in their beards and hair. 
Here the long, sleepy gallop of the heavy 
footed anapests is most effective. The whole 
poem is drenched in youthful fantasy, plea- 
sant and winning; and the reader is borne 
easily along from vision to vision. 

Mr. Yeats is seen at his best in his shorter 
pieces, which have that spontaneous singing 
quality so rare in our self-conscious modern 
verse. Here is the first stanza of ‘‘ The 
Stolen Child,” a charming little poem which 
has already found admirers in the collection of 
new Young Ireland Ballade published last 

ear: 
, ‘* Where dips the rocky highland 
Of Slewth Wood in the lake, 
There lies a leafy island 
Where flapping herons wake 
The drowsy water-rats : 
There we’ve hid our fairy vats, 
Full of berries, 
And of reddest, stolen cherries. 
Come away, O human child ! 
To the woods and waters wild, 
With a fairy, hand in hand, 
For the world’s more full of weeping than you 
can understand.”’ 
This last beautiful line forms,the refrain of all 
the stanzas. Here also is a dainty little song 
from the fantastic pastoral, ‘‘ The Island of 
Statues,” which ends the volume : 
‘* What do you weave so fair and bright ? 
The cloak I weave of Sorrow. 
Oh, lovely to see in all men’s sight 
Shall be the cloak of Sorrow, 
In all men’s sight. 


What do you build with sails for flight ? 
A boat I build for Sorrow. 

Oh, swift on the ceas all day and night 
Saileth the rover Sorrow, 

All day and night. 


What do you weave with wool so white ? 
The sandals these of Sorrow. 

Soundless shall be the footfall light, 
In each man’s ears, of Sorrow, 

Sudden and light.” 


The short group of Indian poems contains 
some of Mr. Yeats’s most felicitous work. 
“ Kanva on God” and ‘‘ Kanva on Himself” 
are each admirable in its way; and the 
dramatic idyll ‘‘ Jealousy” has caught some- 


thing of the delicate spirit of the Sakuntala. 
Of the other dramatic sketches ‘‘ Mosada”’ 
is the most ambitious. Ebremor, the Grand 
Inquisitor, has condemned Mosada, a Moorish 
sorceress, to the stake. In an interview in 
her dungeon he discovers that she is the love 
of his youth; but she, having taken poison, 
dies, like Gretchen, delirious, dreaming of 
her lover but not recognising him. There 
are some touches of true pathos in this scene. 
In ‘‘Time and the Witch Vivien” Vivien 
stakes her life against Time’s hour-glass. 
They play at dice and chess, she is beaten, 
and dies exclaiming: ‘‘ Chance hath a skill.” 
In ‘The Seeker” an aged knight comes at 
last into the presence of a phantom he has 
been all his life pursuing, and finds a bearded 
witch whose name is Infamy. In “The 
Island of Statues,” a dramatic pastoral chiefly 
in rhymed verse, Naschina, an Arcadian 
maiden, rescues her lover and many other 
youths who had been transformed into 
statues by an enchantress, In all these 
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poems an idea underlies the fantastic imagina- 
tion—more is meant than meets the ear. 
“The Seeker,” in particular, arrests the 
reader with the strange challenge of its 
symbolic meaning. ; 
y Many passages in these dramatic sketches 
show that Mr. Yeats can write graceful and 
delicate blank verse ; and in the short idyllic 
poem, ‘‘ Ephemera,” he also handles it very 
skilfully. Here a pair of lovers, in an autumn 
wood, discourse of passion and its inevitable 
waning. The man pleads for new adventure 
in love, the woman for constancy. The poem 
ends thus : 
‘*'Then he: ‘Let us not mourn 
That we are tired, for other loves await us. 
Hate on and love through unrepining hours. 
Before us lies eternity ; our souls 
Are love, and a continual farewell.’ 
He spoke once more and fondled on his lips 
That word of the soul's peace—‘ Eternity.’ 
The little waves that walked in evening whiteners, 
Glimmering in her drooped ‘eyes, saw her lips 
move 
And whisper, ‘ The innumerable reeds 
I know the word they cry, ‘‘ Eternity !"’ 
And sing from shore to shore, and every year 
They pine away and yellow and wear out, 
And ah, they know not, as they pine and cease, 
Not they are the eternal—’tis the cry.’”’ 
There is no immaturity in these lines. The 
sentiment finds its expression easily and per- 
fectly. Another meditative poem, one of the 
most perfectly beautiful of the many beautiful 
things in the book. is ‘‘ Miserrimus.” It tells 
how “the man whom sorrow named his 
friend” sought for a sympathetic hearer of 
his ‘piteous story,” and, finding none, 
breathed it into a shell, hoping to have com- 
fort from hearing it re-worded in the hollows 
of the shell’s heart. 
‘* Then sang he softly nigh the pearly rim ; 
But the sad dweller by the seaways lone 


Changed all his words to inarticulate moan 
Within her wildering whirls—forgetting him.” 


Here, as a final sample of the contents of the 

volume, is one of the aphoristic quatrains : 

‘* The ghosts went by me with their lips apart 
From death’s late languor as these lines I read 
On Brahma’s gateway, ‘They within have fed 
The soul upon the ashes of the heart.’ ” 

‘The Ballad of Moll Magee’ is too long to 

give entire, and would be mutilated by 

quotation. It deserves special mention as a 

successful descent from the cloudlands of 

fantasy to the real world. It is a pathetic 
tale of an Irish woman turned out of house 
by her husband for overlaying her child, told 
us by herself in perfectly simple language. 

That Mr. Yeats has a poetic gift which 
deserves recognition there can be no doubt: 
it remains to be seen what he will finally 
make of this gift. 


J. TopHuntTER. 








Commercial Geography. By Dr. Carl Zehden. 
Translated from the Fifth German Edition 
by Findlay Muirhead. (Blackie.) 


In taking up this book there are two things 
that cannot fail to strike the observer: the 
one, that it should have to be translated at 
all; the other, that such a work, if it need to 
be undertaken, should be delayed until the 
fifth German edition has been issued. These 
facts in combination seem to betoken an 
almost wilful adherence to the ways of dark- 


ness on the part of the English geographical 





public. If we look at the facts more closely, 
the neglect appears even more incomprehen- 
sible. The first edition was published at 
Vienna in 1871, and last year there was not 
a copy of this work in the British Museum 
library. Thus some eighteen years have to 
elapse before the best work on commercial 
geography which has as yet appeared becomes 
known in the country which Dr. Zehden 
describes as ‘‘der erste Industrie-staat der 
Erde.” For eighteen years our curious in- 
sularity has cut us off from the use of a book 
which, on the continent, has been introduced 
not only into the schools and academies but 
into many a merchant’s office. Now, how- 
ever, that it has been translated, it remains 
to be seen what use will be made of it in this 
country. Of one thing I am fully certain: 
that it will be of inestimable value to any 
genuine student of commercial geography. 
This is even truer of the book in the form in 
which Mr. Muirhead has set it before us than 
of the German edition; for, in addition 
to two admirable indexes, the translator 
has supplied some most useful information 
about the railway guides of the various 
countries, and a map infinitely superior to 
that in his original. 

As to the work itself, there is little to be 
said which does not readily fall into the form 
of eulogy. In isolated cases, it is true, we 
might be tempted to quarrel with some of 
Dr. Zehden’s statements; as, for instance, 
when on page 220 we read: ‘The chief 
Prussian minerals are coal and iron, which 
are found in a quantity and quality surpassed 
in no other European country except England’’; 
while on page 328, ‘‘France,” it is said, 
* produces more iron than any other European 
country except Great Britain.” As the 
statistics are given with great accuracy, the 
reader is able to correct the statements for 
himself, undesirable though it is that sucha 
correction should have to be made. The 
apparent confusion between ‘‘ Great Britain ’’ 
and ‘‘ England” must be attributed, not to 
Dr. Zehden, but to his translator, as the 
original has the word ‘‘ England” in both 
cases. The primary purpose of the book, 
however, is but little affected by such a 
mistake, since the student will learn in any 
case where iron is found, and where it is 
found in great quantities. But this is not 
the case when, as in some few instances, 
statements are made which show that the 
book is not always up to date. 

The method adopted by the author is at 
once simple and satisfactory. After a short 
description, too short in most cases, of the 
constitution of the country and its physical 
conditions, he proceeds to discuss the trade 
position under the three main headings of 
natural productions, manufactures, and trade 
and commerce. Natural productions are 
treated of in three sections—food stuffs, 
textile raw materials, minerals—a division 
maintained in the part relating to manufac- 
factures; while under the heading of trade 
and commerce the means of communication 
and the commercial importance of the cities 
ate described, and then attention is directed 
to the relative extent of the domestic and 
foreign trades. Further, there are two 
matters of great importance touched upon in 
such a manner as to indicate both to student 
and teacher lines of investigation which either 
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can pursue in greater detail at his will. Dr. 
Zehden is very particular in giving the 
various densities of population, not only in 
the case of separate countries, but even for the 
districts into which those countries are 
divided; and thus the connexion is clearly 
shown between the respective industries and 
the populations they serve to maintain. 
This is of great service; and no less 
useful are those parts which show how 
improvements in communication and locomo- 
tion, while sometimes the consequence, are no 
less frequently the cause, of the industrial 
development of particular localities or, in some 
instances, of particular countries. To take an 
example ready to hand, the foreign trade of 
Austria has developed very rapidly since the 
opening of the Suez Canal. 

I have said so much in praise of this work, 
and of the method on which it is constructed, 
that I think I cav, without any injustice, add 
a few words as to what I conceive to be its 
chief shortcomings. In the first place, then, 
I think that a little more attention might well 
be given to the descriptive accounts of the 
constitutions, and, I would add, the commercial 
customs of the several countries. It would 
also not be amiss to include in such an 
account some few lines relating to the various 
systems of taxation. Again, it would be an 
advantage if a brief statistical abstract were 
given in a systematic form of the nature 
of the exports and imports. For this purpose 
an average based on the statistics of three 
years should be used. Lastly, the informa- 
tion with reference to the railways would be 
rendered much more valuable were it put in 
some such form as that adopted by Dr. 
Zehden when describing the mountain or river 
systems. 

These then are the suggestions I would 
make to any editor of a future English edition, 
and that such will be needed ought not to be 
a matter of doubt ; for few who are acquainted 
with Dr. Zehden’s Commercial Geography 
will, I fancy, hesitate to support me in the 
statement that there are not many books of a 
similar size which contain so much valuable 
practical information. 


E. C. K. Gonrner, 








NEW NOVELS, 


Schwartz. By D. Christie Murray. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. ) 


The Country Cousin, By Frances M. Peard. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


The Dead Leman, §c. By Andrew Lang and 
Paul Sylvester. (Sonnenschein.) 


The Marl-Pit Mystery. By Georges Ohnet. 
(Vizetelly.) 


The Young Seigneur. By Wilfrid Chiteau- 
clair. (Montreal: Drysdale.) 


Kisses of Fate. By Edward Heron-Allen. 
(New York: Belford Clarke & Co.) 


In Australian Wilds : Colonial Tales. 
by P. Mennell. (Hutchinson.) 


Ulli. From the German of Emma Biller. 
By Miss Rost. (Triibner.) 


““Scuwartz’’ is the first of the four tales 
which Mr. Christie Murray has collected in 
these two volumes. The others—“ Young 
Mr. Barter’s Repentance,” ‘‘ Bulldog and 
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Butterfly,” and ‘‘Julia and her Romeo ”— 
are longer; but presumably the author con- 
sidered ‘* Schwartz” to be the best—a view 
in which the present writer cannot concur, 
There is a delightful promise of something 
very “creepy” indeed in the opening pages ; 
but ere long the visionary man, with the axe 
that is always impending but never falls, 
disappears, much to the chagrin of most 
readers probably, and returns no more. His 
place is taken by an amiable mongrel-terrier 
named Schwartz; and the remainder of the 
tale deals with this very sensitive dog’s amour 
with acertain white-haired, black-eyed Lil, 
into which account is dove-tailed a somewhat 
prolix narrative of a Walloon ceremonial pro- 
cession. Love is as much of a “cruel 
enigma” to Schwartz’s as to the hero of 
M. Bourget’s well-known book; and, ulti- 
mately, between jealousy and despair, he lays 
himeelf on the railway line, and is duly made 
oblivious of his misery by the wheels of the 
engine. It is a readable tale, and, no doubt, 
is not wholly fictitious ; indeed, its sole 
genuine interest is its seeming veracity. 
For the reason suggested, it is probably the 
author’s ewe-lamb among his short stories, 
and hence its present prominence. As a 
matter of fact, however, much the best of the 
four tales are the two longest—‘‘ Young Mr. 
Barter’s Repentance” and ‘Julia and her 
Romeo.” The former is an excellent story, 
told in Mr. Murray’s best manner—that which 
affiliates him so unmistakeably to Dickens. 
The spider and the fly play their separate 
parts in interesting fashion ; and, though both 
come to grief, the spider decidedly gets the 
worst of it, though master fly is left in dire 
trepidation against the day when his accom- 
plice and foe shall be released from durance 
vile. There is a more original turn in the 
‘‘ Chronicle of Castle Barfield,” as the other 
long story is sub-titled. The old ruse of 
which Shakspere made such a tragic byway 
of love is brought to bear upon the village 
heroine, whose circumstances justify the 
application of ‘‘Juliet” to her and of 
“Romeo” to her lover. A Mrs. Jenny visits 
a local wizard, and obtains a potion, which 
that individual procures from so unromantic 
a source as the chemist of the nearest town ; 
and therewith she brings the tragi-comedy, in 
which she is the good fairy, to a happy 
close. ‘‘ Bull-dog and Butterfly” is in the 
manner of Mr. Hardy, with, perhaps, a 
greater variety and picturesqueness of epithet 
and a more marked concision in narrative. 
Altogether, these two volumes afford as 
pleasant fiction as one could desire, and their 
contents gain rather than lose from the fact 
that they consist of four short tales instead of 
one overlong novel. Every nail in the coffin 
of the three-volume novel is welcome; but 
the more nails we have of the kind just 
bartered by Mr. Christie Murray, the better 
for both authors and readers. ‘‘ When the 
liquor’s out, why clink the cannikin”—a 
question asked by Mr. Murray apropos of his 
‘** Julia and her Romeo ’’—should be a motto 
for novelists. At present, alas, the litter of 
cannikins is so great that the overpowering 
clinking of empty vessels is to be heard on all 
sides ! 


In Zhe Country Cousin Mrs. Peard has 
maintained a creditable level of interest. The 
book is well-written and the characterisation 








is good ; but when that has been said—and it is 
no slight praise at a time when there is in these 
respects comparatively little rivalry of worth 
—there is not much else toadd. The writer’s 
skill is most evident in the second volume, 
where Joan and her husband first drift apart ; 
and thenceforth the interest grows steadily 
and the conclusion is at once natural and 
pleasant. But with all its good qualities— 
and the novel is certainly equal if not superior 
to any of its predecessors from the same pen 
—it is much toolong. The day has gone past 
for the family chronicle, and childhood-to- 
old-age style of novel. If Zhe Country Cousin 
had been concentrated to one-third of its 
present dimensions, it would have lost nothing 
material and would have gained immensely 
in verisimilitude and general effect. Both 
Joan and Lancaster could stand the test of the 
Rembrandtesque method, whereby a strong 
and continuous light is thrown upon the 
central personages of an episodical romance ; 
as it is, they are sometimes mere author’s- 
puppets, sometimes deceptive phantasms, only 
occasionally real human beings. At the same 
time it is only fair to add that some of the 
episodes, more or less directly related to the 
main theme, are vividly touched, particularly 
that of Basil Gray and the woman whose love 
promised redemption even for such a weak 
featherbrain as the man who married her in 
pique. 

The most suggestive and not the least 
interesting portion of the volume of transla- 
tions by Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Paul 
Sylvester is the preface. It isa timely and 
exigent plea for the short story, and should 
be read by every romancist and student of 
fiction. Certainly much more might have 
been said upon the theme; and the present 
writer for one cannot agree with Mr. Lang in 
his assertion that the French can use motives 
and situations ‘‘ which the British author 
must avoid’”’—that is to say, it is the 
‘“‘must” he finds a stumbling-block. Far 
too much is made by many critics of the 
supposed aversion of the reading public from 
short stories ; of late years, the contrary would 
seem to me to be the case. Sheridan Le 
Fanu’s In a Glass Darkly, Mr. O’Brien’s The 
Diamond Lens, and other Tales, R. L. 
Stevenson’s Merry Men—to mention but three 
instances of collections of tales which have 
had a marked and, apparently, no transitory 
success—are among the books of short stories 
which goto refute Mr. Lang’s surmise that 
no ‘collection of contes has really prospered 
among English-speaking people except the 
stories of Poe.” It is much easier to carp at 
the title given by Mr. Lang to his translation 
of Gautier’s Za Morte Amoureuse than to 
suggest an appropriate alternative ; and after 
all, the English title, if it lack the poetry of 
the original, is genuinely indicative. As a 
matter of fact, the tale is even more untrans- 
latable than the name. It is one of those 
felicitous fantasies that belong absolutely to 
the language in which they are born. Very 
little of Gautier’s imaginative work can bear 
transplantation, and it is doubtful if the effort 
be desirable. It is, of course, the vogue to 
speak of all translations as inferior to the 
originals, but there are certainly instances 
where the former surpass the latter; and, among 
French authors, Balzac, for example, may per- 
chance read as well in English as in French. 





But such writers as Flaubert and Gautier are 
not of them—and with these it is wisest not 
to interfere. If one cannot read Balzac or 
Georges Sand in the originals then by all 
means one should turn to good translations, 
which, for the majority of readers, will serve 
the sole end in view; but in such instances 
as Madame Bovary or Mademoiselle de Maupin 
there is nothing but harm to be gained 
from foreign renderings. To know either 
of the two last-named classics solely in their 
English dress is not to know them at all, 
and to be quite ignorant of the idiosyncratic 
charm of the authors. But if La Morte 
Amoureuse must appear in foreign guise, it is 
quite certain that no more dexterous and 
sympathetic translator than Mr. Lang could 
have undertaken the somewhat thankless 
task. It would be affectation to say that his 
rendering conveys in full the subtle charm of 
the original: it would be worse affectation to 
deny that he has nearly achieved the impos- 
sible. So excellent, indeed, is his version, 
that the present writer, paradoxically enough, 
wishes that the translator had given us 
renderings of some of the other ‘‘ Nouvelles” 
of Gautier, ‘‘ La Chaine d’Or,’’ or *‘ Le Roi 
Candaule,” for instance, or, still better, ‘‘ Le 
Nid de Rossignols,” or ‘‘ Une Nuit de Cléo- 
patre.”’ Of course Mr. Lang is too genuine an 
artist to attempt absolute exactitude. As an 
example of true literary translation a single 
short sentence may be quoted : 


‘At night I struggled against sleep, holding 
mine eyelids open, standing erect against 
walls; but mine eyes were filled with the sand 
of sleep, and the wave carried me even where 
it would, down to the siren shores ”— 

which may be compared, and perhaps gain 
by comparison, with Gautier’s . 
‘* mais le sable de l’assoupissement me roulait 
bientdt dans les yeux, et, voyant que toute lutte 
était inutile, je laissais tomber les bras de 
découragement et de lassitude, et le courant me 
rentrainait vers les rives perfides,”’ 


As for the other stories in the volume, there 
is nothing particular to be eaid. They are 
not representative in any sense, but are ex- 
cellent reading —a saving merit indeed. 
‘“*The Capture of the Redoubt” and ‘‘ The 
Etruscan Vase’’ are from Mérimée ; ‘‘ A Con- 
version ’’ is a rendering after ‘‘ Th. Bentzon ”; 
‘* These Lots to be Sold” is a translation of 
a bright story by Edmond About; and ‘‘ The 
Doctor’s Story” is the name given to the 
version of Balzac’s well-known “La Grande 
Brétéche.” ‘The Taper” is not French at 
all, and Count Tolstoi seems out of place in 
the company of Théophile Gautier and 
Edmond About. 


M. Georges Ohnet is not the most enthral- 
ling of novelists even when he describes the 
adventures of Prince Serge Psnine or the 
Comtesse Sarah, and he can be very dull 
indeed. Zhe Marl-Pit Mystery certainly 
does not deserve to be ranked with the three 
early novels which brought their author into 
such immense repute ; but it is more interest- 
ing than its immediate predecessors, Volonté 
and Now e¢ Rose. The mystery is not of a 
very remote kind; and the story, which is 
exceedingly prolix, is quite suitable to give 
away, unread, to the young person. 

The Young Seigneur is an ambitious book, 
for the author’s aim is nothing less than ‘‘ to 
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map out a future for the Canadian nation, 
which has hitherto been drifting without any 


work—for which the muse of fiction be 
thanked. As for Mr. Wilfrid Chateauclair’s 
qualification for his task there can be little 
doubt. He is obviously an ardent patriot, 
and a careful and discriminating observer. 
His romance is, not less obviously, the pro- 
duction of a man of wide culture, refined 
taste, and exceptional literary faculty ; and as 
a picture of the most vital and characteristic 
aspects of French-Canadian life it is without 
rival. While everyone interested in Canada 
should read Zhe Young Seigneur, it deserves 
attention on its own merits as a romance. 


Despite its unattractive title, and notwith- 
standing several slips both in style and good 
taste, Mr. E. Heron-Allen’s Kisses of Fate is 
a volume of considerable promise. It con- 
sists of three tales, of which the first and 
most suggestive is ‘‘ The Suicide of Sylvester 
Gray.” Each is somewhat morbid in tone, 
and in all three there is a crudeness which 
makes their extremely pessimistic atmosphere 
seem a little artificial, but none is without 
the qualities necessary for fiction of the kind 
to which they belong. They;afford a curious 
commentary upon Mr. Lang’s remarks, 
already alladed to, as to the inevitable 
distinction between the French and Eng- 
lish methods of work and choice of sub- 
jects; though Mr. Heron-Allen is more 
obviously a disciple of Mr. Edgar Saltus 
than of Guy de Maupassant or M. Paul 
Bourget, “Gyp” or Théo Critt. The 
fundamental idea of Sylvester Gray is a fine 
one—that of the spiritual nemesis of sin ; but 
there is something repellent, almost brutal, in 
the fictitious motive of the story. If Mr. 
Heron-Allen will prune his style of Gallicisms, 
avoid a superfluity of catch-phrases and New 
York cant, and give his literary faculty 
honest play, he will doubtless achieve good 
and even distinguished work. 


Australian literature will soon require a 
cbronicler. Every month one or two new books 
appear by more or less eminent writers, who 
are either Austra/ians or have spent many 
years in the island-continent. Our Australian 
fiction—and none better has since been written, 
by the way—used to come from the pens of 
authors who had never seen Australia, notably 
the authors of Geoffrey Hamlyn and Iv’s Never 
too Late to Mend; but with Mr. Marcus 
Clarke, Mr. B. L. Farjeon, Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed, Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. Marriott 
Wilson, and Mr. C. Haddon Chambers, and 
one or two others, a native school may be said 
to have come into existence The collection 
of tales which Mr. Philip Mennell has edited 
comprises nine stories—as good ashillingsworth 
as could be found on Messrs. Smith & Sons’ 
railway bookstalls. The most dramatic is Mr. 
Marriott Wilson’s ‘‘Hand of God,” though 
Mr. Farjeon’s long tale presses it close in this 
respect. Not the least exciting is the only 
one which has nothing to do with Australia, 
Mr. Chambers’s ‘‘ Underground Tragedy,” the 
story of a mysterious murder on the Metro- 
politan Railway In literary quality “* Mon- 
sieur Caloche” by ‘‘Tasma” (Mdme. Cou- 
vreur) is, perhaps, the best of the nine tales— 
though the Dickensonian conclusion is, a8 they 


Ulli: the Story of a Neglected Girl, is 
estimable in sentiment, and will, no doubt, be 
appreciated by young and very unsophisti- 
cated dameels. Wits Smarr. 








OLD TESTAMENT AND HEBREW 
LITERATURE, © 


Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By 
Franz Delitzsch. Translated by Rev. David 
Eaton. Vol. ii. (Hodder & Stoughton.) We 
must make up for the brevity of our notice of 
this book by the warmth of our recommenda- 
tion. The translator has been faithful to the 
ideas as well as to the language of the original. 
Only here and there (as at lx. 11) an amend- 
ment would be desirable. The supplementary 
Corrigenda have been incorporated in the text, 
so that the English reader has probably the 
best existing commentary on the Psalms in a 
perfectly reliable form. This volume carries 
us to the end of the third book—i.e., to the end 
of Ps, lxxxix. 


Le Prophete Joél. Introduction Critique, 
Traduction et Commentaire, avec un Index 
Bibliograpbique. Publi¢ d’aprés les notes de 
Eugéne Le Savoureux. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 
The interest of Le Savoureux to a student of 
religious progress is great. M. Astié has traced 
in pages full of light and sympathy the passage 
of an earnest mind from the pietism of the 
Réveil to the free and manly religion of a 
critical searcher of the Scriptures. A volume 
of essays on preliminary Old Testament sub- 
jects has already proved Le Savoureux’s zeal 
for these studies; and now this exegetical 
work on Joél, with print, paper, and margin to 
delight the eyes, furnishes another worthy 
monument of a simple pastor’s zeal for learn- 
ing. What is the precise value of the book to 
non-French students? That is clearly the 
question to ask. We have books of much the 
same class in English, and there is nothing to 
mark out the present volume as superior. It 
will save trouble to those who have but limited 
time; and M. Baumgartner, a Geneva pro- 
fessor, has supplemented the work with a list 
of all publications on Joél of any importance 
which have appeared since 1800. The theo- 
logical colour of the commentary is liberal ; 
notes on revelation and on sacrifice have 
specially struck us. 


Aboda Zara. Der Mischnatraktat ‘‘ Gitzen- 
dienst’”’ hrsgeg. u. erkliirt. Von Prof. D. 
Hermann L. Strack. (Berlin: Reuter.) Dr. 
Strack, author of many works on Biblical and 
later Hebrew, has followed up his edition of 
the Mishna-treatise on the Day of Atonement 
by a similar one of that on “Idolatry.” (For 
this rendering of the title, cf. Isa. xliii. 12, 
Deut. xxxii. 16.) The text has been critically 
corrected, and the notes and glossary will be 
useful even to advanced students. We can but 
wish the continuation of this excellent series, 
the cheapness of which is a marvel. 


De zeventig jaarweken van Daniel (Hoofd. ix. 
24 27). Exegetisch-chronologische Studie. 
Door J. W. Van Lennep. (Utrecht.) Too 
long has this excellent doctoral dissertation 
waited for a notice. It is a very complete 
commentary on this ‘‘ puzzled passage” (to use 
a phrase of Kennicott’s), followed by a dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘seventy weeks.’’ The author 
gives up the requirement of historical precision 
in reckoning the weeks, especially the period 
of sixty-two weeks. Strictly speaking, between 
Oyrus (536) and Antiochus Epiphanes (170) 
there were but 366 years, instead of 434; the 
number 62 must therefore be explained 
as that which remains after deducting 
7+1 weeks from the symbolical 70 weeks. The 
book well deserves attention. To criticise it 





Say eversea, rather too large an order. 


would require unlimited space; but thus much 
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may safely be said—that it is an accurate 
repertory of the conflicting views through 
which the author has worked his way to a 
satisfactory personal result. The “ freest 
church” and almost the Pee university 
in Europe have no occasion to ashamed of 
this rising theologian. 


Elements of Hebrew Syntax by an Inductive 
Method. By William Rainey Harper. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The want of 
text-books of Hebrew Syntax will be 
generally conceded. Driver’s monograph on 
the use of the tenses pointed the way in 
England. The translations of Ewald’s and 
of Aug. Miiller’s syntaxes are, for different 
reasons, ill-adapted for ordinary use. Prof. 
Harper, therefore, deserves thanks for this 
reasovpably complete and eminently practical 
handbook, the object of which is not so much 
to produce fresh results of independent study 
as to classify and arrange what we have 
already reached. The plan of presentation is, 
at any rate, the author’s own. First he gives 
the facts; then the principles, carefully 
tabulated ; additional details, comparisons, and 
exceptions are given as ‘‘ Remarks”; these are 
followed by references to Biblical passages for 
the further study of the application of the 
principles, Certainly, one great weakness of 
commentaries is the inadequate tracing of the 
connexion of thought and the delicate shades 
of meaning, and this weakness indicates an 
imperfect training of Hebraists in syntax. 
Prof. Harper's work, though it lacks the 
charm of Driver’s broad and philosophical 
handling, may do much to promote a thorough 
— of the application of syntactic princi- 
ples. 


Die Genesis mit <iusserer Unterscheidung der 
Quellensckriften tibersetzt. Von E. Kautzschand A. 
Socin. (Freiburg-i.-B.) This invaluable and very 
cheap edition, in which eight different types 
are employed to represent the several strata of 
composition, may recommended, not 
merely to students of critical analysis, but to 
all who would learn how to translate with due 
regard to syntax and to intelligibility. Yet, 
perhaps, the mean between the Authorised 
Version, with its complete innocence of scientific 
grammatical views, and thethorough academical 
accuracy Of Messrs. Kautzsch and Socin is a 
desideratum for English Bible-students. For, 
as Dr. Briggs himself says, the Hebraisms of 
the Authorised Old Testament have permanently 
enriched our language. 


Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Von 
Hermann L. Strack. (Nordlingen.) The third 
edition of this work is so much improved that 
a notice of it should be welcome to English 
students, who often inquire for a handy 
summary of the best results of critical 
researches in the Old Testament, and a survey 
of the present position of those researches. Dr. 
Strack’s orthodoxy is beyond question, but his 
concessiveness has reached a point far beyond 
the attainments of all but the most cultured 
English orthodoxy. All the more important is 
it that a work like this, which conscientiously 
records English and American contributions 
to study, should not be neglected in England. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvus will shortly 
publish a romance, entitled 7'he Knights of the 
Lion, which purports to have been ‘‘ edited” 
by the Marquis of Lorne. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Oo. will shortly 
publish an illustrated edition of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Coningsby, with elucidatory notes by Mr, 





F. Hitchman, 
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Mr. JosErn Tromson’s account of his 
travels last summer in the Atlas and Southern 
Morocco will be published next month by 
Messrs. George Philip & Son. It will be illus- 
trated with upwards of seventy views of life 
and scenery from photographs taken by the 
author, and it will also have five maps and 
plans. 


THE Hibbert Lectures for 1889, by Prof. 
Upton, on ‘‘The Philosophic Basis of Belief,” 
wlll not be delivered orally this year, but will be 
published as a volume in the autumn. The 

ublication of the Lectures for 1888 has been 
Selegel owing to Dr. Hatch’s indisposition, but 
they are now nearly ready. 


Tne authorised translation of Garibaldi’s 
Autobiography, the original of which was 
brought out last year, will be published by 
Messrs, Walter Smith & Innes about the end of 
April. A copious supplement, to meet the 
requirements of English readers, has been added 
by Signora Jessie White Mario, which includes 
facsimiles of some of Garibaldi’s letters. 


Mr. T. F. HenpERsON has in the press a 
volume on The Casket Letters and Mary Queen 
of Scots. It will give some account of recent 
German theories; but its argument is chiefly 
founded on important documents not pre- 
viously utilized by historians on either side of 
the controversy. The volume will be published 
immediately by Messrs, A. & C. Black, of 
Edinburgh. 


Cou. MALLESOoN has undertaken to write a 
life of the Marquis of Wellesley for the 
‘* Statesmen ”’ series, 


THE illustrated articles on ‘‘ Dartmoor and 
its Antiquities,” by Mr. J. Ll. W. Page, which 
have recently been appearing in the Portfolio, 
will be published in a volume, in the course of 
April, by Messrs, Seeley & Co. 


THE Rev. Dr. Richard Morris is about to 
make a thorough revision of his well-known 
Historical Accidence of the English Language, so 
as to bring it in all points up to date. He has 
secured the assistance of Dr. Leon Kellner, of 
Vienna, one of the Early English Text Society’s 
editors, who will also contribute to the work 
the long-needed concise History of English 
Syntax. Dr. Kellner has for sometime had in 
MS. a history of Elizabethan syntax. He has 
done Caxton’s syntax for his edition of Plan- 
chardyn and Eglantyne, and has notes for both 
the earlier and later periods, so that the revised 
Accidence may be hoped for in the autumn. 


Dr. FurnNIVALL has at press some ‘‘ More 
Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems,” in- 
cluding another copy of the quasi-continuation 
of the ‘‘ Pity,” hitherto thought unique, which 
Prof. Skeat and Mr. Pollard incline to treat as 
@ genuine work of Chaucer’s. This fresh copy 
has the final stanza which has been torn off 
Shirley’s MS. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN announces: Caroline 
Schlegel and Her Friends, by Mr. Alfred 
Sidgwick; Essays towards a Critical Method, 
by Jobn M. Robertson; Joseph Rodgers, M.D.: 
Reminiscences of a Workhouse Medical Official, 
edited, with preface, by Prof. Thorold Rogers ; 
Sylvan Folk, by John Watson, author of “A 
Year in the Fields,” In the ‘‘ Nation”? series: 
The Hanse Towns, by Miss Zimmern; Early 
Britain, by Prof. A. J. Church; Russia, by 
Mr. W. R. Morfill. 


Mr. GEORGE REDWAY will issue early in 
April a new book by the author of ‘ Rabbi 
Jeshua”’ (1881) and on the eame lines as that 
work. The author’s identity will, perhaps, be 
revealed in this book, which will be entitled 
Paul of Tarsus. 


_ Messrs. SwAN SoNNENSCHEIN & Co, have 
in the press a series of papers on vivisection by 





Miss Frances Power Cobbe, under the title of 
The Modern Rack. 


TE same publishers have nearly ready City 
Slums and the London Unemployed, by Mr. J. A. 
Ingham. The author advocates state inter- 
ference as alone able to grapple with the evil. 


A NEW volume of essays by Mr. Worsley 
Benison, entitled Haunts of Nature, is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate 
publication. 

Mr. MicHAEL BARSTOW has in the press a 
novel, entitled Fate’s a Fiddler—Life’s a Dance, 
by Mr. Richard Russell. The same publisher 
will also shortly bring out a cheap edition of 
standard English novelists to be called ‘‘ The 
Fielding Library,” the first volume of which 
will be Jos‘ph Andrews. 


Tue next volume of the ‘‘ Camelot” series 
will be T'he Vicar of Wakefield, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, who has just 
been delivering in Manchester and Southport a 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Robert Browning,’’ will 
give another course next autumn in the latter 
town in connexion with the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Extension Scheme. It will consist of 
six lectures, and the subjects will be Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, and Shakspere’s 
‘‘Tempest.”” The subsequent examination of 
the students will be conducted by Mr. James 
Ashcroft Noble. 

Tne annual meeting of the University College 
Literary Society will be held on Thursday next, 
April 4, when Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers will 
read a paper on ‘Hallucinations and Appari- 
tions.” 

Messrs, SoTHEBY will sell, on Monday next, 
April 1, and the two following days, the library 
of Mr. Alexander E. Burnett, of Edinburgh, 
which—like that of his fellow-townsman, Mr. 
W. M. Mackenzie, recently dispersed in the 
same rooms—is particularly rich in the litera- 
ture of the drama, in works illustrated by 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, and later caricatur- 
ists, and in first editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray. 

MEssrs. TRiBNER have just issued the first 
volume of a new series of cheap reprints of 
standard works of literature, to be called the 
**Lotos”’ series. The book selected to open the 
series is The Travels of Baron Munchausen, with 
the original woodcut illustrations of Alfred 
Crowquill. It is matter for regret that no 
introduction has been prefixed; for the biblio- 
graphy of MMunchausen is a very perplexing 
subject, nor can everybody be expected to know 
that ‘ Alfred Crowquill”’ was the pseudonym 
of A. H. Forrester, author as well as artist. 
For the format of the series we have nothing 
but praise. Paper and type are both excellent ; 
and the public may have their choice of two 
bindings, each tasteful and artistic, though 
neither suggests the true ‘‘lotos” pattern. 
Those who dwell in London will do well to 
resist the attractions of the ‘‘ half-parchment, 
uncut.” There is also, we understand, a large- 
paper edition. 

THE twenty-third volume of the Deutsche 
Nationallitteratur (edited by Joseph Kiirschner) 
should prove interesting reading to students of 
English literature. It bears the title ‘‘ Die 
Schauspiele der englischen Komidianten” ; and 
in it Prof. Wilhelm Creizenach, of Cracow, 
publishes the following five plays from the 
repertoire of the ‘‘English comedians” of 
the seventeen century: ‘ Titus Andronicus,” 
‘‘Tugend- und Liebes-Streit” (‘‘ Twelfth 
Night’), ‘‘ Der bestrafte Brudermord oder 
Prinz Hamlet aus Diinemark,” ‘ Tragiko- 
miidie,” and ‘‘ Unzeitiger Vorwitz.” There is 
a general Introduction of 118 pages, and each 
of the plays is preceded by literary and critical 
remarks, 





THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


A FORTHCOMING literary and scientific maga- 
zine, to be entitled Revista de Portugal, is looked 
forward to in intellectual circles in Lisbon with 
considerable interest. It will probably repre. 
sent the more advanced critical views of modern 
Portugal, the editor being Senhor Eca de 
Queiroz, a novelist of the ultra-realistic school 
and distinctly a man of genius. 


Mr. MicHAEL BasTow will issue in April a 
new monthly, to be called Michael’s Magazine, 
It is, however, certainly not—as he claims— 
‘* the first threepenny magazine ever published.” 
Each number will contain, besides a serial, two 
or three complete stories. 


Tue April number of the Library will open 
with a paper on ‘Signatures in Books,” by 
Mr. William Blades, and will also contain an 
article on ‘‘Borrowing and Rating Powers 
under the Public Libraries Acts.” 


Mrs. Leiru-ADAMs has written a novel 
dealing with the supernatural, called ‘‘ Under 
what Leading?’ which will first appear in 
the new Australian illustrated magazine, the 
Centennial. 

Mr. J. STANLEY LitTTLeE will contribute to 
the April number of the Pioneer an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Diplomat-Painter,” in which he 
brings charges against certain contemporary 
artists. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A FUNERAL IN SPRING, 


Op age, by nigh a hundred winters worn, 
Brightened with bird songs nigh a hundred 


Mays, ; eee 
Sad, wearied, withered, with life’s flick’ring 
rays 
Burning elow, slower—here at Jengh is borne 
Old age, and laid ’neath red-tipped twigs that 


morn, 
To wait life’s glorious harvest, when earth’s 


days 
Shall =, and this poor body that decays 
Shall rise, we trust, Christ’s kingdom to adorn. 
See, gloom and sunshine dance in breezy mirth 
From Graig o’er purpled woods and frost-nipped 


sward, 
To Grosmont’s Church, and gleeful Spring’s sweet 
birth 
O’er the grey Castle floods of light has poured ; 
O body, rest herein this holy earth ! 
Sleep, patient soul, in peace till comes the 
Lord! 


M. G. WATKINS. 








OBITUARY, 
SAMUEL CARTER HALL, F.S.As 


THE ACADEMY ought not pass altogether 
unrecorded the death, which occurred on 
Saturday, March 16, of Samuel Carter Hall, 
one of the last links binding us with the literary 
epoch of Byron and Shelley and Scott. 

Mr. Hall was the fourth son of Col. Robert 
Hall (who died in 1836), and was born at 
Geneva Barracks, co. Waterford, on May 9, 
1800. Coming to London in 1822, he first 
obtained employment 4s a reporter on the New 
Times in the House of Commons. In 1824 he 
was married to Anna Maria Fielding—also from 
Ireland—who for more than fifty years was his 
partner and fellow-worker. Mr. Hall was then 
editing the Amulet—one of the many annuals 
once so popular. In 1830, on the resignation 
of the poet Campbell, he undertook the editor- 
ship of the New Monthly—a post he resigned & 
few years later into the hands of Theodore 
Hook. In 1839, with a view to popularising 
art in this country, he started the Art Journal, 
of which he remained editor for more than forty 
years. On his retirement in 1880, he received & 
pension of £300 from Messrs. Virtue, Incident- 
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, it may be mentioned that he was one of 
ay ‘eontene of the Crystal Palace Art Union ; 
and that in 1851 he published, in connexion 
with the Art Journal, the best illustrated record 
of the great exhibition. ; 

Mr. Hall was a prolific writer. In one of 
his letters to me he stated that he and his 
wife had produced no less than 545 books. The 
best known of these are: The Book of the 
Thames ; Ireland: Its Scenery, Character, cc., 
The Book of British Ballads; The Book of 
Gems; and Baronial Halls—the last written in 
conjunction with the late Llewellyn Jewitt. 
During his long connexion with art and litera- 
ture, Mr. Hall was on terms of friendship with 
nearly every celebrity of his day, recollections 
of whom were embodied in two of his latest 
works—A Book of Memories (1871) and Retro- 
spect of a Long Life (2 vols., 1883), On 
September 20, 1874, Mr. and Mrs, Hall, sur- 
rounded by their friends, celebrated their 
golden wedding. On this occasion Mr. Hall 
wrote some pathetic lines, entitled ‘‘ After Fifty 
Years ”—a copy of which, with his well-known 
autograph, lies beforeme now. In 1881 he had 
the misfortune to lose his wife. From that 
time he lived quietly, spending most of his 
time in reading, but ever willing to help in 
any charitable work. Many there are who can 
bear testimony to his generous heart and kindly 
feelings. 

Mr. Hall was buried on Saturday last, at 
Addleston, Surrey, in the same grave with her 
he so dearly loved. E. E. P. 


COMMENDATORE CECCHETTI. 


CoMMENDATORE BARTOLOMEO CECCHETTI, 
Director of the State Archives in Venice, died, 
after a short illness, on Saturday, March 16. 
The loss to students who make use of the 
Archives at the Frari is almost irreparable. For 
Cecchetti knew the archives under his care as 
no one else is likely to know them for a long 
time to come; and his knowledge was always 
at the service of students. Though shy and 
reserved to an unusual degree, he was 
invariably courteous and unfailingly helpful. 
I have known him cheerfully dedicate a whole 
morning to assist a scholar in the elucidation 
of some obscure point in his work. Now that 
he is gone it seems almost as though the 
catalogue of state papers were lost. 

Cecchetti published various works, Among 
the best known are La Republica di Venezia 
e la Corte di Roma and Ii Doge di Venezia. Both 
of these books, though wanting in form and 
literary grace, are rich in information of great 
value to the student of Venetian history. 
Besides these books, he also published, from 
time to time, in the Archivio Veneto the results 
of his researches; and these communications 
form a precious mine of Venetian lore. He 
was a most devoted student, and, indeed, his 
death may be attributed in part to his 
irrepressible enthusiasm for work ; for, ia spite 
of entreaty and warning, he insisted upon 
presenting himself daily at his post with the 
fever high upon him. Thinking of Cecchetti 
we are reminded of Mr. Browning's Gram- 
marian: we admire the indomitable persistence 
of the man, and we mourn the master 
“famous, calm, and dead.” 

H. F, B. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Bertin, E, Etudes sur la société francaise: littéra- 
M ture et moours, Paris: Oalmann Lévy. 8 fr. 50 c. 
EYNERS D’EsTREY, H. La Souveraineté du Peuple: 
oun historique et critique. Paris: Durand. 3 fr. 


REINACH, Joseph. Etudes de litté , 
Paris: Hachette. 3 tr 50. térature et d’histoire, 


THEOLOGY. 


Scuoiz, A. Co 
: mme Pre 
burg: Woerk 1 me zum Buche Tobias, Wiirz 


HISTORY, ETO. untiring zeal and energy of the learned Swedish 
AUMALE, le Duc d@’. Histoire des Princes de Condé | bibliographer G. E. Klemming, head of the 
pendant les 16% ot 17 sitcles. T. 6, Paris: Oal-| National Library at Stockholm. After twenty 


mann . Ttr. 50c. P 
Durance. 0. “Saint Grégoire e VIL. et la iétorme de sage of preparatory effort he _ now, — 
"Gglise au XIe siccle. : eteus- Dray. ‘| by A. Bortzell and H. Wieselgren, publishe 
_ 2 fd 6g ine, : z “agi 
ra ©, 26 See See — ®- | all the oldest section of this codex in its natural 
Fatepai0e, £. pe Coastantinteche Schenkung. Nird- | small quarto size, delicately bound in middle- 
en: 5 ° s © © 
Janey E. La Vie politique de Louis de France, Duc | 8° style, and tied with leathern strings. Ap- 
d'Orléans (1872-1407). Paris: Picard. 10 fr. pended to the text are various useful pages in 
PERRENS, F. T. Histoire de Florence depuis la domina- | gommon Latin type. 
tion des Médicis jusqu’d la chite dela république Of thi h 3 heoskk 1 — | 
(1434-1531), T.2. Paris: Quantin. 7fr. 5) ¢, ‘ is charming book only one hundre 
—"s _ =. is ——— - de Polignac et son | copies have been printed, at the price of twenty- 
mops. C) : 'e ° 'e 4 
Scumrrr, J. Die Chronik v. Morea. Eine Unater- | five Swedish crowns each. A Post Office order 
suchung tib, das Verhiiltniss ihrer Handschriften u. | for that small amount, addressed to the under 


Versionen. Miinchen: Buchholz, 2M. 40 Pi. librarian, Harald Wieselgren, Esq., National 
PHYSICAL SOIENOE. Library, Stockholm, will enable any happy 


Hansen, A. Die Farbstoffe d. Ohlorophyles. Darm- | Student or public library to obtain a copy. | 
stadt: Bergstriisser. 2M. 40 P2. Iam sure that some of your readers will— 


with thanks—lift their hats to me for this 


PHILOLOGY. information. GEORGE STEPHENS. 
BeneeEns, D. Ueb. reciproke Metathese im Roman- 
ischen. Greifswald: Abel. 3 M. 

Bucu, das, v. der Erkenntniss der Wahrheit od. der ; 
Ursache der i: eo oon, oe. —_ IRISH ITEMS, 

i n, Rom, Paris u. Oxford hrsg. v. - 

oy gi ~ d Hinrichs, 25 M. ° London: March 12, 1859. 
Conus Seoertgtioness yoy 7 2 ante be There would seem to be neither difficulty 
8 onum conditum atqu " a ° ° rar L 
inser tiones Himyariticas et Sabaeas continens, | 20T diverging opinions about the meaning of 








Tom I. fasc.1. Paris: Ktincksieck. 37 fr. 50 e. the verb atéidim; but in the matter of its 
ro. =.  - — d. Mittelhochdeutschen. | gocidents and construction some good powder 


Juzrerskt, A. 8. De universis P. Ovidii Nasonis | has been burnt. May one having a distaste for 


epistolis heroidum et singillatim de Sapphus ad | villainous saltpetre crave leave to simply throw 
Phaonem epistula. Leipzig: Fock. 3M P ply t 


PascaToRE, G. Die Glossen d. Irnerias. Greifswald: | ® little stone (nor at any head but Priscian’s), 
Abel. 4M. 50 Pf. and then to run away as hard as he can ? 


In the British Museum is a fifteenth-century 
vellum MS. (Eg. 91), written by Uilliam 
CORRESPONDENCE. Mac an Legha [W. “‘ Leigh ’’], which at f. 30b, 
col. 2, exhibits a homily on the life of S. 
A FACSIMILE OF THE OLDEST SWEDISH MS. | Gregory, The text is Matt. xxv. 34 (Tune 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark: March 14, 1889. | dicet rex etc.), which being given in Latin 
Nothing is more remarkable than the com-| and in Irish, the homilist proceeds : 


parative modernness of Scandinavian (non-| « watha mac Alphei in shui [ =in tsui] forburach 
Latin) vellums. They all, in fact, date! gj eabraib in cétna fer atcuaid ferta ocus mirbuili 
from the middle age. Hence Scandinavian mic dé hi talmain. is 6 ro sgribh na briatrasa hi 
philology has made great mistakes. It is as if| corp shoscéla do incose ocus do fhoillsiugud in 
we were to base our study of Old-English | teista spirtilta fil do na naemaibh i talmain ic 
upon the language of Hendyng’s Proverbs or | frithiilemh « thochuirthi illo britha 6 mac indathar 
Chaucer’s Tales. The oldest Swedish MS. is | neamdha a flaith a athar ocus co nabuir benedicti 
about 1290-1300, the oldest Danish about 1350, | [vtc.] ticid a bennachtna.” ; 
the oldest Icelandic about 1200 (with a bit or}, 4 siet a atiibe ype Ja maths ate di 
two some years farther back). Hence the sou’. fatten on i aa aan tae - ye | 
immense linguistic value of the non-vellum [ete Pe Breg a 
Runic inscriptions in Scandinavia, in which we Weis . 7 
can examine the manifold local dialects in the| In this second sentence the scribe has inad- 
longer (older) and shorter (later) alphabets, up vertently recopied a considerable portion of the 
to the first Christian century. first, which is quite out of place here, and may 
Armed with rune-writings we see how the consequently be omitted. The meaning of the 
earliest Scandinavian shire-talks coincided in es- | remainder, as closely as possible, is : 
sentials with all the other oldest Scando-Gothic, | ‘‘ Matthew, son of Alpheus, a foremost sage of 
of which the most antique vellum materials inthe | the Hebrews, [and] the first man that related the 
mother tongue are English. The great changes | wonders and miracles of God’s Son upon Earth: 
. : dinavia were merely | he it is that in his Gospel hath incorporated these 
which took place in Scan y H 
the result—as in Northumbria—of rapid revo- | Words, a eas and for the showing forth 
lutionary slurring (especially of n) on the one . = yma ee =A —— rm + Saints on 
hand, and of late curious independent develop- which in the pmo | of Sateen will . ~ Bhs yp mae 
ments (as of the article from prefix to suffix, | the Heavenly Father’s Son, to enter into His 
the gradual creation of a kind of passive in s, | Father's Kingdom, when he saith: ‘Come ye 
&c.) on the other. But all this renders the | blessed [etc. v. 34].’ 
far-back Scandian codices of excessive value. ‘The direction in which this enunciation of 
They abound in archaisms and local peculiarities | Matthew's adheres [or, towards which it leans] is 
of words and sounds and meanings, as well as | towards the place in which he had previously said 
in modern things quite contrary to the rules of | . . . ‘and he shall separate them [etc. v. 32].’” 
the schools. And in all such cases the last) Grammatically, atdibe is 3rd p. sing. pres. 
appeal is to the undoctored originals. Of late | ind., used relatively; and its subject is the 
years photography has rendered possible the | n.f. aisndis, not the n.n. leth (rendered above 
trustworthy reproduction of several northern | by “‘direction”). In the Tripartite Life of S. 
skin-books, and now the turn has come to| Patrick, p. 4, 1. 4, translate : ‘Now the direc- 
Sweden. . ; tion in which this enunciation of the prophet’s 
Oldest in date (1290-1300) in Sweden is that adheres, is to the place where he Nad said 
treasure the Provincial Law of West-Gotland. | [etc].” At p. 430, 1. 1, render in the same 
It was admirably edited with all necessary | way: to bear out the printed version, it is 
variants, and with helps and glossary in Swedish | necessary to make aisnéis m, instead of f., and, 
and Latin, by Collin and Schlyter (4to, Stock- | instead of nom., a gen. dependent on leh, 
holm, 1827). But still the cry was for the| besides violating the idiom of the language. 
skin-book itself. It has come at last in an| The appended -sea, -si in these texts is the 
admirable facsimile. For this great gift to| demonstrative pron. indec. so, frequently thus 
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It must be admitted that the above transla- 
tion of the second sentence from Eg. 91 is not 
‘‘English ” ; the object being to reproduce the 
locution accurately, at the expense of style. It 
means, however, that of two passages the later 
belongs to, is connected with (not materially, 
but in logical sequence), the earlier. 

Such too is the meaning of atéibad, nomen 
actionis of atéibim, in: ‘‘ ocus is airi até atdibad 
inna cilli frialaili’’ (Vit. Pat.. p. 90, 1. 11), ie., 
‘‘ and that is why there [still] subsists a mutual 
interdependence of the one church upon the 
other.” 

What the construction is which I venture to 
assign to the above passage may perhaps be 
best shown by an example couched in more 
modern language, in which the collocation shall 
be that of the MS., and the word eth be pre- 
served; while, for the clearer illustration of its 
particular meaning here, the verb shall be one 
of motion. 

‘© Is i leth do chuaidh sé ané go Bristé, is i 
leth raghaidh sé amiireach go Lonndain” is 
a relative clause, relative suppressed i.e. ‘‘The 
side he went yesterday was to Bristol, the side 
he’ll go to-morrow is to London.” 

‘‘Is i leth a ndechaidh sé...is i leth a 
rachus s¢...,” relative expressed i.e. ‘‘The 
side to which he went .. . the side to which he 
will go...” 

The people would in English express them- 
selves thus: ‘‘’t is the side he went yesterday 
was to Bristol, ’t is the side he’ll go to-morrow 
is to London.” Here “side” has nothing to 
do with “the side of a country,” but simply 
indicates of two courses one. Note that leth, 
like so many old neuters, is now feminine. 

STanDisH H. O’GRapy. 








‘* CHOUSE.” 


Ta reply to a correspondent who sent the 
references in Col. Yule’s Anglo-Indian Glossary, 
Dr. Murray writes : 
Oxford: March 23, 1889. 
‘* My request was not for suggestions as to the 
etymology of chouse, or for further materials for 
the word, unless these are earlier than what we 
actually have. We have already six times as 
much as we can print. As I saw Col. Yule’s book 
in the sheets, as it passed through the press, I 
hardly need to be referred to it for Gifford’s story. 
What we want to know is, Can any external con- 
firmation be found of Gifford s story of the Turkish 
chaush, who is alleged to have defrauded the 
Turkey merchants in London? Our efforts have 
as yet entirely failed in discovering ‘‘our annal- 
ists’ from whom Gifford claims to give the account, 
or indeed in discovering any single fact that supports 
or points towards the incident. Then, ulthough 
the story fairly fitted the facts of the history of the 
word as conceived by Gifford, they no longer fit 
them as known to us; the story is no longer an 
adequate explanation. For, even if it were true, 
we have to find out why the seventeenth-century 
meaning of chouse was not ‘impostor, cheat,’ but 
‘gull, dupe,’ or, as Dr. Jobnson put it, ‘a bubble, 
a tool, a man fit to be cheated.’ Of course, a verb 
chouse could arise from either sense: ‘to cheat, 
to gull, to dupe,’ are the same thing, though ‘a 
cheat’ is not ‘a gull or dupe.’ But evidence of 
the truth of Gifford’s story is the first thing 
wanted ; next to it, examples of the English verb 
chouse before 1654, and the sb. before 1671—ex- 
clusive, of course, of the passage in Ben Jonson’s 
‘ Alchemist,’ I. ii, where (primarily, at least) 
chiause is explained as ‘ the Turk (that) was here,’ 
and the passage in Ford’s ‘ Lady’s Trial,’ II. i. 
256, where he is still the foreigner, classed with 
‘mogul,’ ‘ hoogen-moogen,’ ‘van-den,’ and other 
foreign titles. Of the simple literal Turkish 
chaush or chawush there is no lack. He appears in 
Hakluyt before 1600, and under the forms chaus, 
chiaus, chiause, chiaouse, chiaush, chiauss, chiaoux, 
choush, is everywhere down to the present year. 
We have probably fifty examples of him of all 
ages, and shall print twelve typical ones under the 
articles chiaus and choush, But (unless in the Ford 
passage) he never appears as chouse. 

‘*J. A. H, Mupray,”’ 








A MANUSCRIPT IN TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
DUBLIN, OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
London : March 25, 1889, 

Mr. W. Barclay Squire’s letter in defence of 
the Paduan origin of Pavan induces me to add 
a word as to the derivation of Passa-mezzo. 
Though the form ‘‘ Passy-measure,”’ quoted by 
Mr. Hart, has been still further anglicised into 
‘* Passing Measures,” there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the word is really derived from 
passo e mezzo, a8 the name is given in precisely 
the same form in a sixteenth-century MS. in 
the British Museum (Royal Appendix, 59). 
Giacomo Gorzani, the author of several of those 
compositions in the Dublin collection, is known 
as a writer of lute-music. Those unacquainted 
with mediaeval contractions may possibly fail 
to recognise under the form ‘‘ In none” (more 
properly ‘In none”), given by Mr. Hart, one 
of those compositions known as ‘‘In nomine,” 
many of which are contained in Additional MS. 
32,377, among the authors being the very 
Nicholas Strogers ani Robert Parsons whose 
works occur in the MS. in question. The same 
collection at the British Museum also contains 
@ composition by — Bruster (— Brewster), who 
> ad identical with Mr. Hart’s Breun- 
sher (?). 

A. Hucues-HvucueEs, 








THE SOURCES OF CHAUCER’S ‘‘ SECOND NUN’S 
TALE.” 
Cambriige : March 23, 1&89, 

When I pointed out a fact about the sources 
of Chaucer’s ‘* Second Nun’s Tale,” which 
happened to be new to me (in the ACADEMY of 
February 23, 1889), I was unaware that it was 
an old discovery. Prof. Kilbing kindly refers 
me to his paper on the subject in the Englische 
Studien, vol.i., p. 215, published in 1877, where 
the matter is fully treated. Prof. Kilbing 
arrived at the result that the poet had before 
his eyes a Latin version of the legend, which 
represented a mixture between the text of the 
‘*Legenda Aurea,” and that of the ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum.” See also Ten Brink, Geschichte 
der Englischen Literatur, vol. ii., p. 60. 

I beg leave to apologise. Unfortunately for 
me, some one has long since walked off with 
my copy of the first volume of the Englische 
Studien, though I possess all the rest of that 
valuable publication. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








GUILLAUME DE DEGUILEVILLE, 
Trinity Oollege, Cambridge: March 235, 1889. 

The British Museum MS, (Add. 22,937) of 
Les trois pclerinages belongs to the /irst recen- 
sion, and is so described correctly in my pre- 
face to ‘‘The Pilgrimage of the Lyf of the 
Manhode,” p. v. In writing from memory I 
inadvertently classed it with those of the 
second recension ; but this does not invalidate 
my statement that there are eight MSS, in 
which the author’s name appears in the acrostics 
as ‘“Gnillermus de Deguilevilla” with one J, 
against only two in which it appears as 
‘*Guillermus de Deguillevilla”’ with two /’s. 
Of these eight, five belong to the first and 
three to the second recension. 

It was very natural for Mr. Toyabee to 
understand M. Paulin Paris’s words as imply- 
ing that the very letters of the name which he 
writes G. de Deguilleville” appear in the 
acrostics which are to be found in the poem, 
My reason for doubting whether his words, 
however precise, are to be interpreted literally 
is that in the very MS. he is describing (No. 
376, old No. 6988) the name in the acrostics is 
given in the Latin form ‘ Guillermus de 
Deguillevilla,” and not in the French ‘‘G. de 
Deguilleville.”’ And, as I pointed out in my 
last letter, although the Latin form varies in 





the acrostics, there is no instance of the occur- 
rence of the French form, and the Christian 
name is always at full length. I do not know 
that this amounts to “‘ proof”; but it at least 
raises a strong presumption that M. Paulin 
Paris, when he said that all the letters of the 
name ‘‘ G. de Deguilleville” were to be found 
in the two acrostics which occur in the poem, 
was thinking rather of the longer form of the 
name, for which the Abbé Goujet contended, 
than of the actual letters of which the name ig 
composed. His reference to the printed editions 
also confirms this, for in that of Le romant des 
trois Pelerinages, printed without date by Rem- 
bolt at Paris, the name of the author is given 
in full in the title and in the first stanza ag 
‘‘guillaume d’ deguileville,” and in the acrostics 
as ‘‘ Guillermus de Deguilevilla,” in both cases 
with one/. In the edition cf Le pelerinage de 
Vhomme printed by Antoine Vérard, in 1511, 
the name appears in the first stanza as Guil- 
laume de Guileville (not Guilleville, as in 
Brunet), the form which Paulin Paris con- 
demns, while in the acrostic it is Guillermus de 
Deguilevilla. 

To conclude—the longer form of the name is 
supported by the evidence of the acrostics in 
ten MSS., as against two in which it is given in 
the shorter form. And the spelling with one 
lis supported by the evidence of the acrostics 
in eight MSS., as against two in which the 
name is spelt with two l’s. While it is incor- 
rect, therefore, to use the shorter form of the 
name, it is a matter of indifference whether it 
be written ‘‘ Guillaume de Deguileville” or 
Guillaume de Deguilleville,” although the 
evidence from Rembolt’s edition and from the 
acrostics is in favour of the former. In any 
case, the question is not settled by an appeal to 
M. Paulin Paris. 

W. ALDIs WRIGHT. 








CHAUCER’S MINOR POEMS. 
London: March 25, 1839. 


The occasion to quote a couplet from the 
‘Hous of Fame,” in my review of Prof. 
Skeat’s book, betrayed me five lines lower down 
into repeating the title of that poem where I 
should have written ‘‘ Book of the Duchesse.” 
In quoting |. 87, I misplaced the word “alas.” 
For these two slips in transcription—or, as Prof. 
Skeat prefers to italicise them, errors of fact— 
I make whatever apology their gravity 
requires. 

The words ‘‘all the MSS.,” which Prof. 
Skeat twice quotes in inverted commas, do not 
occur in my review; still less, as his letter 
suggests, are they especially applied to the 
case of 1. 87. I quoted eleven ‘instances of 
alteration against the authority of every MS.” 
Of these the line in question is the third; and 
the fact that for this line Thynne’s edition and 
the Fairfax MS. are our sole authorities 
invalidates neither the literal nor the sub- 
stantial accuracy of its inclusion in my list. 

As regards Prof. Skeat’s contention that our 
MSS. for the ‘‘ Book of the Duchesse”” may be 
reduced to ‘‘one, and that a bad one,” pp. 
lviii. and lix. of his editioy, in which he prints the 
conclusion of Koch and Lange, seem to me to 
give a different result. Thynne’s edition and 
the Tanner MS. are the grandchildren of 
Chaucer’s own copy; Fairfax and Bodley the 
great-grandchildren, but descended, not through 
Tanner, but through Tanner’s father. If Prof. 
Skeat confines himself to the second line of 
descent we have thus two MSS. represented— 
viz., Tanner and the immediate original of 
Fairfax and Bodley ; if to the first, we have still 
two—viz., the originals of Thynne’s edition 
and of Tanner and his nephews. The MSS. are 
thus only reduced to one, when we reach “‘ the 
lost original” itself 
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f the eleven examples of his treatment of 
a text upon which I remarked, Prof. Skeat 
selects for defence only one, the line (87): 


For him, alas, she loved alderbest 


which he says in his note: “‘ Both Th. and 
F. peter insert ales after him.” Of the line 
as it is given by both his authorities, Prof. Skeat 
truly says that it is a good enough decasyllabic 
to appear in the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” So itis, 
read in one way; but Prof. Skeat, does not 
explain why Thynne and the Fairfax MS. 
suddenly mistook Chaucer’s metre. By allow- 
ing the common license of an extra syllable 
at the caesura, and remembering that ‘‘loved ” 
before ‘‘alderbest” may be pronounced as 
‘“‘lov'’d,” Prof. Skeat’s decasyllabic is reduced to 
a good verse of four accents, in which, more- 
over, the word “alas” seems to me to have a 
distinct poetic value. 

That Prof. Skeat was prevented by considera- 
tions of space from explaining his metrical 
views at length, I join with him in regretting. 
But until they appear I must stand by my—I 
hope modestly expressed—conviction that in 
abandoning such manuscript and early printed 
authority as we possess, in order to fit 
Chaucer’s verse to a bed of Procrustes, he has 
committed an error of judgment. My 
admiration for his edition, as a whole, I have 
already fully expressed. 

ALFRED W. POLLARD. 








THE OLD NORTHUMBRIAN WORD ‘‘ CURSUMBOR.”’ 
Berkeiey, California: Feb. 26, 1889. 

Can avy Arabic or Late-Latin scholar throw 
light upon the Northumbriau word cursumb or, 
which occurs Matt. ii. 11, with the meaning 
of thus? Bouterwek (Die Vier Evangelien in 
Alt-Northumbrischer Sprache) refers to Du 
Cange, who. under ‘‘ Coczamber,”’ quotes from 
Boviface’s Epistles, 148 and 149, and from Odo, 
“De Varia Fortuna Ernesti Ducis Bavariae.” 
Prof. Mayor, in Mayor and Lumby’s edition 
of Bede, books iii. and iv. (‘‘ Pitt Press ’’ series), 
p. 406, quotes the passages from the Epistles 
of Boniface, both of which he states to have 
been written by Gemmulus, the Roman deacon, 
to Boniface. ‘The actual forms quoted are the 
genitive coczumbri (Du Cange), cotzwmbri 
(Mayor), and the accusatives cozumbrem (Boni- 
face), cozambrum (Odo). 

Du Cange’s contribution to the etymology 
of the word is as follows: 


“Serrarius putat vocem effictam a voce cocha, 
quae Arabibus suffimentum est, et zumbri, cortex 
odoratus. Nullum est <#mbri quod notum sit, 
teste D. Falconet ; est zerumbet, zurumbet, zaruban, 


seruban, species zedoariae, quae rotunda est radix 
aromatica,’’ 


Bouterwek suggests a connexion with cortum, 
by which he probably means costum. This is 
rendered unlikely, however, by the occurrence 
of the latter word side by side with cozwmber 
in Boniface, Epistle, 148: ‘‘ costum uncias 4, 
piper lib. 2, cozumbrem lib. 1.” 

ALBERT 8, Cook. 








THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GRAY. 

Bury, Lancashire: March 23, 1889. 

_ I think Mr. Gosse rather over-estimates the 
importance and accuracy of his newly dis- 
covered bibliographical fact, when he says that 
the stanza, ‘‘There scatter’d oft,” &c., was first 
introduced into the text of ‘The Elegy ” in the 
third of the “ original editions” (or, to be more 
precise, the editions dating from February 16, 
1757, on which day Dodsley issued the cele- 
brated quarto pamphlet, price sixpence.) 
I myself have seen a copy of the second of 
these 1757 editions with the stanza in question 


Mr. James Findley (of this town), to whose | 
kindness I am indebted for permission to com- 
municate the above. 

SipNEY CRoMPTON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, April 1,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Montbly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. ‘ In- 
etrumen‘s for the Measurement of Radiant Heat,” 
IL., by Mr. C. V. Boys. 

8pm. Victoria Lustitute. 

Tusspay, April 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** Before 
and after Darwin—Evolution,’’ XL. by Prof. G. J. 
Romanes. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Argentine Re- 
public,” by Mr. F. K. Smythies. 

8pm. Biblical Archaeology. 

8 pm. Civili Engineers: Discussion, ** The 
District Distribution of Steam in the United 
States,” by Dr. C. E. Emery. 

8.30 e% Zoological: ** Steatornis caripensis,’’ 
by Mr. W. K. Parker; ** The Characters and Syno- 
nymy of the different Specie< of Otter,” by Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas; ‘Ths History of Eocene Siluroid 
Fishes,” by Mr. E. T. Newton; * Bucklandium 
diluvii, Konig, a Siluroid Fish from the Londou 
Clay of Sheppev,” by Mr. A Smith- Woodward. 
Wepwyxspay, April 3, 8p.m. Society of Arts: * Fruit 
Growing for Profit in the Open-air in England,” by 
Mr. W. Paul. 

8 p.m. Geological: ‘The Elvans and Volcanic 
Rocks of Dartmoor,” by Mr. R. N. Worth; * Some 
Poly zoa from the Inferior Oolite of Shipton Gorge, 
Dorset,” by Mr. E. A. Walford; ‘'The Basals of 
Eugeniacrinidaes,” by Mr, F. A. Bather, 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: *‘ Miracle and Mystery 

Plays.” by Mr. W. H. Cowham. 

Tuourspay, April 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: 
‘Houses and their Decoration. from the Classica’ 


to the Mediaeval Period,” III., by Prof. J. H. 
Middleton. 
4p.m. Archaeological Institute: “A Silver 


Chalice and Paten, and Gold Ring, lately found in 

the Tomb of Bishop Sutton at Lincola,”’ by Pre- 

centor Venables; ‘ Fougéres and its Lords, a 

Reminiscence of Feudal srittany,’’ by Mr. Joseph 

Bain ; ** A Coat of Mail of a peculiar Character,” 

by Mr. A. Hartsborre, 

8pm. Linnean: ‘*Myxomycetes,” by Mr. A. 
Lister; ‘Helcion pellucidum,” by Mr. R. J. 
Harvey Gibson; “The Deep- Water Fauna of the 
Forth of Clyde,” by Mr. W. «. Hoyle. 

8 p.m. Py “The Public Records 
relating to Wales,” by Mr. R A. Roberts. 

8 p.m. University College Literary Society: 
Annual Public Vesting, ** Hallucinations and Appa- 
ritions,” by Mr, F. W. H. Myers. 

8.39 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Feipay. April 6, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting. *‘ Moulding and Oastiag Oylinders for 
Marine Engines,” by Mr. R. J. Durley. 

8pm. Philological: ‘An Attempt to explain 
some Peculiarities of Modern Russian by Vom- 
varison with its Earlier Forms and with other 

Slavonic Languages,” by Mr. W.R Morfill. 

8 p.m. (eologists’ Association: *A Visit to 
the Volcanoes of Italy,” by Prof. J. F Blake. 
9pm. Royal Institution: “True and Falss 

Humour in Literature.” by Canon Ainger. 
SATURDAY, April 6,3 p.m. Reyal Institution: “ Ex- 

perimental Optics—Polarisation, Wave Theory,’ 

VIL., by Lord Rayleigh. 





SCIENCE. 


GREEK TOMB-INSCRIPTIONS., 
Kénigsberger Studien, Heft i., p. 85-144, Hirsch- 


feld, ‘‘ Uber die griech. Grabschriften, welche 
Geldstrafen anordnen.” 


In the first part of the Kénigsberger Studien 
(a new periodical for historical and philogical 
research), Dr. Hirschfeld discusses very fully 
a question which had so far received hardly 
any notice—viz , the Greek tomb-inscriptions, 
in which a tomb-owner fixes a fine to be paid 
for opening the tomb and burying in it some 
one who was not entitled to burial there, in- 
scriptions of which Canon Hicks truly says 
(Journ. of Hell. Stud., viii., p. 115), that *‘ they 
read like extracts from wills, and have more to 
say about rights of property than about the 
merits of the departed.” 

Dr. Hirschfeld enumerates 339 inscriptions 
of this class, arranged geographically from 
east to west. At one glance the reader sees 
where the inscription was found, whether it is 
dated or not, the amount of the fine and to 
whom it was to be paid, where the inscription 
is published, &c. In Italy and Greece proper 





introduced, which copy is in the possession of 


those of a late date (five Athenian inscrip- 
tions—C. J. A. iii. 2, No. 1429 ffi—are not 
given ‘in the list) those from Macedonia and 
Thrace are more numerous; but the great 
majority of them belong to the west coast of 
Asia Minor, especially to Lycia. Lycia alone 
supplies more than one-fifth of the total; to 
Lycia belong the oldest; and Dr. Hirschfeld 
can scarcely be wrong in supposing that it was 
in Lycia, preeminently the land of tombs, that 
this custom arose. He considers the inscription 
of Pinara (C. I. G. 4259) to be the oldest, and 
assigns it to the third century B.c. This alone 
disposes of the view commonly held that the 
custom took its rise with the Romans, for no 
such inscriptions of the time of the Republic 
are known to exist. In the Pinara inscription 
we find all the characteristic points of such 
inscriptions. He who opens a tomb, or orders 
another person to do so, is accursed, has to pay 
@ fine (a silver talent), and anyone who cares 
may bring an action againsthim The amount 
of fine in Lycian inscriptions varies from 250 
to (in one instance) 20,000 denarii; in non- 
Lycian inscriptions some higher amounts occur. 
The fine is usually paid in Lycia to the 54u0s or 
the réA1s ; everywhere else usually to the fiscus 
(ploxos, rauetov), sometimes to deities—Isis at 
Thebes, uAjrnp eav XitvAnvn in Smyrna, &c. In 
isolated cases the money goes to the brothers 
or the heirs of the grave-owner. A Jeweas 
directs the fine to be paid to her people, a 
physician to his colleagues, a slave to his 
mistress and her heirs. ‘Che informer received 
a share of the fine, sometimes one-third, some- 
times one-half. Besides the payment of a fine, 
an action might be brought for s:crilege, and 
this action was called &yxAnua tupBwpvxlas 
(CO. I. @. 4325 k; 43661, &c.). Pollux (vi. 151) 
mentions rvyu8wpdxos in a long list of dvéuaru ef 
adinnudrwy ép’ ofs cio) dixa: xa) ypcdal. It is evident 
from the information supplied by the inscrip- 
tions that the word need not necessarily mean 
one who opens a tomb to rob the dead (Att. 
Process. ed. Lipsius, p. 456); although we have 
no instance of this action at Athens, yet it is 
very probable that it existed there (cf. Cic. 
de Legg. ii. 26, 64, ‘‘ de sepulcris autem nihil est 
apud Solonem amplius quam ‘ne quis ea deleat 
neve alienum inferat,’”’ &c.), Since the pub- 
lication of this most interesting and learned 
essay, several new inscriptions of the same 
class have been found—viz., one at Salonica 
(published in Journ. of Hell. Studies, viii., 
p. 374; see also p. 431); four at Heraclea in 
the Propontis (Berl. Philol. Wochenschr., 1888, 
No. 14); two at Smyrna (Mittheil. d. Archiiol. 
Inst., xii., p. 248); and, indeed, we may expect 
an almost unlimited number of additions, as 
new cities are explored and excavated. 

There are yet other questions connected with 
burial and burial rites among the Greek which 
have not been fully cleared up. For instance, 
in the law (Dig., xlvii. 22, 4)—Gaius calls it 
Solonian—among the associations for various 
purposes we find mention of duérapo; were 
they a burial society? We know, on the one 
hand, that there were family vaults (rarpya 
uvf}uara) common to all the members of a family, 
including those descended in the female line; 
thus Thucydides was buried év rots Kiuwwvelois uvt= 
uacw (Marcell., vit. Thuc.). All the descendants 
of Buselus had a xowdy uvjua (Demosth. 43, § 79) ; 
[Plutarch] in his life of Isocrates (p. 838 B f.) 
gives a list of those buried in the family vaults 
near Cynosarges on the ridge to the left: 
Isocrates, his parents, his mother’s sister aud 
her son, his adopted son, his brother, his grand- 
sons, his wife. Thalheim (Griech. Rechtsalt., 
p. 96. 2) can scarcely be right in inferring from 
Demosth. 57,§ 28 that the members of a yévos 
had a common vault, for in § 67 the yevvijrm 
are clearly distinguished from ofs jpia—i.e., 
tdpo Harpocr.—raird, We learn, on the other 





| few such inscriptions have been discovered, and 





hand, from inscriptions that the eranists paid 
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for the burial of their fellow members; Kou- 
reanoudes has published an inscription from 
Attica "Apteuldwpos Sedrcuneds* epavioral (’Encyp. 
eritiuB. 2362); in OC. 0. A., ii, No. 621, we 
read that a member gave freely towards the 
burial of some deceased members, the treasury of 
the club having no funds; and from a Rhodian 
inscription we learn that a piece of land was 
given a8 a present to certain eranists «is rapia 
(J.Martha, Bull. de Corr. Hellen, 1880, p. 139 ff). 
which may either mean that a burial grouud 
was granted to certain eranists (Sir C. T. New- 
ton, Jnscr. Brit. Mus., ii. 360), or (less likely) 
that a piece of land was given to certain 
eranists with the stipulation that the revenue 
from it should be devoted to paying for the 
burial of members (J. Martha, /. c.). What is 
the relation then of the duédrapa: to the épaxtral ? 
The Rhodian inscription referred to above, 
amordpwv taper (Inscr. Brit. Mus., ii. 360), pre- 
sents some difficulty; as Sir Charles Newton 
suggests, the vase on which these words were 
engraved is broken off from a small pillar which 
marked the boundary of a burial ground; but 
what is the meaning of arérago.? Sir Charles 
Newton quotes the two explanations given by 
Suidas and Hesychius, s. v. resp.— 

** Tt would seem from a comparison of these two 
passages that the word amérapos was applied to 
those who were deprived of the right of burial in 
the tombs of their forefathers, aud that slaves who 
had earned their libarty were also called arérapa, 
because they had the privilege of a separate place 
of burial ’’; 


and then gives as his own opinion that the 
inscription marked the boundary of a burial 
ground of eranists, such as described above. 
Hesychius’s explanation refers in all probability 
to such a special occasion as the one given by 
Pausanias (i. 32 3), whence we learn that, after 
the battle of Marathon, the slaves who had 
fought bravely tozether with the freemen (rois 
éAevdépais instead of thy éAevdepiav MS. ), and fallen 
in battle were buried separately (see also i. 29,7), 
cf. Etym, M. 131, 43. Yet itis not likely that 
either for this class of slaves or for freemen 
who were deprived of burial in the tombs of 
their forefathers, perhaps in consequence of 
aroxhputis, @ special burial ground should have 
been provided. It seems more probable that 
the burial ground in question was commune 
sepulcrum, t.e., for all who had no vault of 
their own, do- being used in the sense of a 
privativum. HERMAN Hacer, 








SOME BOOKS ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 


The Folk-Lore of Plants. By T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer. (Chatto & Windus.) The legends and 
superstitions attaching to plants have been 
collected in recent years by the late Mr. King 
in a well-known essay in the Quarterly Review, 
and also by Folkard, Friend, Conway, and 
others, There was room, however, for a 
volume which should sum up their researches 
utder convenient heads for general use, and give 
a few examples under each of the wealth of 
associations which has entwined itself around 
most of the best loved flowers and trees of our 
woodlands. Mr. Thiselton Dyer, who has long 
been a careful student of folklore, has done 
this very successfully in the twenty-three 
chapters which form this book. The richness 
and interest of the legends and popular beliefs 
here collected will surprise those who have 
never looked into the subject ; while the many 
points at which these touch religion, psy- 
chology, and the past history of medicine are 
full of reflection to a philosophical mind. Some: 
times Mr. Dyer has found it difficult to dis- 
criminate between his divisions of the subject, 
and we should have been inclined to merge 
mystic and sacred plants in one heading as 


well as plants of witchcraft and demonology ; 





but this is mere matter of detail. His examples 
are carefully chosen, and there is very little 
repetition—a point which all who have tried to 
write on folklore are aware of the difficulty of 
attaining. The chapters on plant proverbs and 
plant names are extremely good. De Brosse’s 
derivation of the word ‘‘ kirk” from quercus au 
oak, mentioned by Mr. Dyer, is sutfticiently 
amusing, and decidedly of the ‘‘ bow wow” 
method of etymology. Among the plaats 
associated with the evil one, Mr. Dyer wight 
add the wild convolvulus or bindweed, which is 
appropriately pamed in Lincolnshire ‘‘ devil’s 
entrails,” only in a more vulgarised form. A 
subject of great complexity has been here sim- 
plified and rendered interesting, and much 
credit is due to Mr. Dyer. Should aay one 
desire to put together a popular lecture, the 
plan and illustrations are ready to his hand in 
The Folk-Lore of Plants. 


The Naturalist in Siluria. By Captain 
Mayne Reid. (Sonnenschein.) Siluria, as here 
understood, is the district near Ross, on the 
extreme eastern border of the ancient Silures, 
where Captain Mayne Reid lived. He was an 
enthusiastic, but unscientific, lover of nature, 
in the habit of making notes on the birds and 
quadrupeds common round his house and garden. 
These mostly consist of anecdotes, contain 
absolutely nothing new, and although pleasant 
reading, as the informal observations of an 
amateur naturalist, possess no scientific value. 
The book seems to have been put together 
without any attempt at revision; consequently, 
it is full of verbal repetitions, often within but 
two or three pages. It abounds, too, with 
mistakes. Gilbert White is said to have 
written of pigeons ‘‘in the darkness of a 
century and a half ago”’; the letter containing 
the passage was put together in 1780. There 
are not two species of magpie in England, 
neither are there two martens, as the author 
states. The late Mr. Alston  (Zoologic:l 
Transactions, 1879) conclusively showed that 
m. foina ‘‘is not, and never was, a member of 
the British fauna.” The common cat is 
certainly not descended from the wild cat, but 
from an Egyptian species. The dipper and the 
dabchick are not identical, but very different 
birds. Caterpillars which devour leaves are not 
called photophagi, but phutophagi, yet Captain 
Reid uses the former word not only in the body 
of the book, but in the index as well. The 
disappearance of crows and magpies, on which 
the author comments, as likely as not arose 
from partial migration rather than from 
pairing. But Captain Reid seems to have been 
entirely ignorant of the discoveries of the last 
ten years with respect to migration. The three 
so-called wild cats of which he treats, it is just 
possible, were true wild cats, but far more likely 
were sprung from domestic cats which had run 
wild. But it is ungracious to find fault with a 
writer who has so often amused the world in a 
different style of literature. It will be enough 
to say that the natural history of Siluria has 
yet to be written. These stray notes every 
here and there, however, show signs of careful 
observation. The chapters on moles are 
especially good, so is the chapter on the 
distribution of the nightingale. A lover of the 
country will find a good deal of pleasant 
miscellaneous reading in the book, but there is 
als> much that is puerile. A great part of it 
should have been cut out, and what was left 
subjected to strict pruning and supervision. 
The very style of the book shows the nimble 
pen of the novelist rather than that of a careful, 
exact naturalist. As for the illustrations, many 
are well-worn cuts, and several, to add to the 
general faultiness of the book, are wrongly 
labelled. The nuthatch figured on p. 55 is 
really the nutcracker—a very different bird. 
Of the so-called herons on p. 233, one is a 
bittern, To Captain Mayne Reid belongs the 





distinction, along with three or four other 
Silurian naturalists, of having seen, as they 
assert, the picus martius (great black wood- 
pecker), and, therefore, he writes: ‘‘ There cain 
be no doubt” of its being a visitor in Siluria 
“if it be not a permanent resident.” The 
controversy concerning its appearance in Great 
Britian is still being hotly carried on; but as 
no uudoubted British-killed specimen has yer, 
been seen, as the three or four supp os-d 
appearances of the bird resulted in its never 
again being heard of, as years have elapsed 
since these birds were supposed to have been 
seen without any fresh tidings of the black 
woodpecker, and as the best English 
ornithologists (including Prof. Newton) 
entirely refuse to admit the bird to our English 
fauna, we may well be excused from believing 
in its existence in Great Britain. So we close 
what, on the whole, is a disappointing book. 


Animal Memoirs. By Samuel Lockwood. 
Parts & I. and IL, (New York: Ivison 
Blateman.) These two volumes form part of a 
series of readings in natural history. The first 
part deals with mammals, the second with birds. 
De. Lockwood can lay claim to have writtena 
work of a trustworthy character for young 
readers. Heis an American, and many of his 
expressions savour of exaggeration; but the 
facts are interesting aud may be relied upon. 
We cannot praise the opening chapters, entitled 
‘‘ Animal Humour,” as either very amusing or 
original, We have ourselves known dogs with 
more ‘‘ cunnings ” and ‘‘ cranks’”’ than those of 
which Dr. Lockwood writes. But the chapters 
that follow are excellent. The author’s chapter 
on musical mice is truly admirable, and 
is written in the strain of an animal 
Plutarch. Dr. Lockwood is, perhaps, at his 
best with birds, whose memoirs he tells 
n his secoad volum3. A bird’s power of vision 
is thus graphically described (p. 11): 

‘The giant condor, whoze home is in the Andes, 
has been seen circ.ing iu air so far above the very 
highest peak that the elevation could be deter- 
mined at 25,5v0 feet! At such a point water in 
the air would be impossible, exc:pt iu a frozen 
mist. And yet this immense creature, with its 
naked, wrinkly head and neck, can sail in this 
region of intense cold, prospecting its carrion or 
living prey, which discerned, it will on the instant 
descend to the torrid plain. Itis easy enough to 
state these amazing figures, but not so to under- 
stand the phenomena involved—such respiratory 
adjustments properly firing the jfurnace of the 
blood for these thermal extremes—and such its 
nics adaptation of the optic lenses to distance and 
temperature, all conspire to make of the bird a 
marvellous machine.’’ 

To those who do not know their White’s Selborne, 
the chapter on the nest building of birds will 
be interesting, but the American adds little to 
what our great Hampshire naturalist has told 
us. However, we have no wish to make 
ungracious comparisons, as the volumes before 
us are very readable and can be highly recom- 
mended, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


KHAMMURABI AND BURNABURIASH. 
Londoa: March 20, 1839. 

The February number of the Babylonian and 
Orientul Record (p. 63) contains a note by the 
director, in which he points out that ‘‘ Dung 
was the son of Urbau, who according to 
Nabonidus, lived 700 years before Hammurabi.” 
I cannot agree with this statement, (1) because 
the name of ‘‘ Urbau,” in the inscription of 
Nabonidus to which the author seems to allude 
(K. 1688, of the British Museum), is merely 4 
restoration, which was based on an ingenious 
guess by the late George Smith, in the 7’ransac- 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
(vol. i, p. 61); and (2) because, in a recently- 
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discovered cylinder of Nabonidus, in quite the 
same connexion as in the one referred to, there 
appears in place of the expected Urbau the 
name of Burnaburiash. Therefore, not Urbau, 
but Burnaburiash “lived, according to Naboni- 
dus, 700 years after (not before) Khammurabi.” 
I have poiated out this new date in the January 
number of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. See also Prof. Oppert, 
in Le Temps (Févr. 24, No. 10,156). 

The identification of Supardu with the 
Hebrew T7520, proposed on p. 34 of the 
Record by Mr. Hagen, was discussed as early 
as 1851, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his 
“‘Memoir on the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Inscriptions,” in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (vol. xiv., pt. 1, p. xix., note 3). 

M. Delattre, in his interesting paper on 
the “Oracles given in favour of Esarhaddon ” 
(ibidem, p. 25 f£.), has justly remarked that 
the attempted translation of W. A. J. iv. 68, 
in the “ Records of the Past,” vol. xi., has not 
been mentioned in my Literature, p. 170. But 
why did my esteemed critic himself make no 
nse of Dr. Halévy’s transliteration of that 
document in his Documents Religieux (1883, 
p. 197 ff.), and of Prof. Sayce’s translation of 
it in the Hibbert Lectures (1887, p. 274 f.) ? 

C, BEZoLD. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the annual general meeting of the Chemical 
Society, held on Thursday, March 28, the 
president (Mr. William Crookes) delivered an 
address on ‘‘Recent Researches on the Rare 
Earths as interpreted by the Spectroscope ”’ ; 
in which he expounded anew his theory of 
‘* meta-elements.” 


THE Easter excursion of the Geologist® 
Association will be to Lyme Regis and Wey- 
mouth, under the direction of Messrs, W. H. 
Hudleston and Horace B. Woodward. April 
19 and 20 will be devoted to the former place— 
notable for its blue lias fossils; and April 22 
and 23 to the latter, where the chief attractions 
are the corallian rocks and Kimeridge clay. 
The Jong excursion of the association in August 
will be to North Cumberland. 


Ir appears that mining for rubellite is exten- 
sively carried on in parts of Burma, especially 
near the Meobychoung River, about fifteen 
miles south of Mogok, which is situated in the 
heart of the great ruby tract. Mr. Barrington 
Brown recently visited and reported upon these 
mines. Rubellite is a pink variety of tourma- 
line, not much known in this country, but 
highly prized in China, where it is said to be 
used for the buttons of the caps of mandarins 
of a particular rank. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN will publish shortly 
a translation of Prof. H. Rosenburch’s Petro- 
graphical Tables: an Aid to the Microscopical 
Physiography of the Rock-making Minerals, 
edited for English students by Dr. F.H. Hatch, 
of the Keyal School of Mines. 


Iy the last number of the Mineralogical 
Magazine the most interesting paper is one by 
Mr. L, Fletcher, of the British Museum, on 
‘The Renaissance of British Mineralogy,” 
being the discourse which he delivered on 
retiring last autumn from the presidency of 
the Mineralogical Society. Mr. Fletcher, in 
aualysing the causes to which the unpopularity 
of mineralogy may be attributed, points to the 
refinements introduced of late years in the 
chemical and crystallographic departments of 
the science, and especially to the fact that 
mineralogy has been almost completely ex- 
cluded from our educational system. The 


cheering signs of a renaissance are to be found 
in the growing popularity of microscopic 


knowledge of mineralogy is essential. Mr. 
Fletcher argues in favour of the introduction 
of crystallography into the training of every 
chemist and physicist. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
in preparation for early publication an Inter- 
mediate Greek-English Dictionary, abridged 
from the seventh edition of Liddell & Scott. 
It differs from the present school abridgment 
in that the matter contained is greatly increased 
by fuller explanations of the words, by inserting 
more largely the irregular forms of moods and 
tenses, by citing the leading authorities for the 
different usages, and by adding characteristic 
phrases. Care has been taken to include all 
words usually found, from Homer dowaward 
to the close of Attic Greek. 


Mr. GAvin HAMILTON has nearly completed 
a work entitled The Moods in the English Bible 
the same as in Latin and Greek, contrasted with 
those of Priscian’s German Followers, which has 
received in advance the support of academical 
authorities ia Scotland and elsewhere. It will 
be published by Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, of 
Edinburgh. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Purtotoeicat Socrety.—(Friday, March 15 ) 


Tus Rev. Dr. R. Morris, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. E. L. Brandreth gave an account of some of 
his work as one of the sub-editors of the Society’s 
Dictionary in relation to words beginning with 
H. Of the term ‘‘heartsease,’”? now one of the 
names of the pansy (viola tricolor), he said that in 
the sixteenth century both this flower and the 
wallflower, originally called the ‘‘ wall-gilly- 
flower,” were classed as violets ; but the name 
‘*heartsease ’? was alone given to the wallfl wer 
by our earliest botanist, Turner (1548), and by 
Bullein (1562); and though the ‘‘heartsease”’ is 
said to be *‘ an herbe—menue pensée” by Palsgrave 
(1530), yet, independently of there being some 
reasons for supposing that this was a mistake on 
Palsgrave’s part, it seemed probable that the na ne 
was first given to the wallfl»wer, and subsequently 
included among the forty-two other popular 
names by which this favourite among flowers was 
honoured. The wallflower was considered a 
wonderful cure for diseases of the heart. We are 
told this by Tabernwmontanus (1590) and by 
Brunschwycgh in his work De Arte Distillandi. Of 
another gillyflower, the clove, we are told by 
Gerarde that a conserve of it ‘‘is exceeding 
cordial, and wonderfully above measure doth 
comfort the heart.’? Ona the other hand, the 
pansy, so far from being a heartsease, is said by 
Bullein ‘‘to offend the heart because of its great 
coldness.”’ Our gilly flower, is, of course, the French 
girofiée; this, again, is from gireflz, a clove, in 
consequence of its clove-like odour. The clove 
was also considered a cure for heart-di-ease (see 
Cotgrave sub gariofi/e). The old notion of the 
wallflower being a violet is preeerved in its French 
name of violier ; its other name, to distinguish it 
from the clove gillyflower, being giroflée jaune. Of 
‘*heald,’’ apparently a later form of ‘‘ heddle ”— 
meaning the perpendicular threads in a loom by 
which a way is made for the passage of the 
snuttle, he said ‘“‘heald’? was from ‘‘ heddle,’”’ 
by metathesis; ‘‘heddle’’ he would like to 
connect with the M. E. helde, i.e., a woof or filling 
of the web, by means of the euffix -e/ denoting 
perhaps the short threads as compared with the 
long ones. ‘‘Helde,’? however, was clearly the 
O.K. hefeld—a thread for weaving, which might 
be from heave (O. E. hefian) with the suffix -/d. 


‘*Hefeld,”’ again, which in composition is 
hefelthred, further appears dialectally (see 
Halliwell) as hevel in the sense of fine twine. ‘The 


word ‘‘helioid,”’ given in Johnson’s Dictionary ia 
conjunction with parabola, he pointed out was 
clearly a misprint for ‘‘ helicoid,” as he had further 
proved by turning up the quotation given by Johnson 
from Harris's Lex. Tech.; yet several subsequent 





petrography, 


for the proper study of which a 


| dictionaries — as Todd, Worcester, the Lac. 











Perthensis — had preserved intact this very 


obvious misprint. ‘‘ Heel-makers’’ were referred 

to as not being in any trades’ directory of the 

present day ; but they were frequently mentioned 
in the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries. Looking to the costumes of 
toat period, he concluded they were the makers 
of those wood-heels of every variety of colour 
which were then the fashion. He read a skit of 
Swift's, or Steele’s, quoted in Fairholt, which con- 

tained the following mandate issued by the censor 

of Great Britain: ** ‘The Censor, having observed 
that there are fine wrought ladies’ shoes put out to 

view at a great shoemaker’s shop towards St. 

James’s end of Pall Mall, which create irregular 

thoughts and desires in the youth of this realm ; 

the said shopkeeper is required to take in these 

eyesores, or show cause the next court-day, why 
he continues to expose the same; and he is 
required to be prepared particularly to auswer to 
the slippers with green lace and blue heels.” 
‘* Heel-ropes ’? was a term used in shipbuilding in 
iron and steel, of which he could not understand the 
meaning ; but he was informed by the chief con- 
structor of the navy that it merely meant ‘‘ ropes 
temporarily attached to the heel of a rudder for 
moving or securing it.’? Some quotations from 
American books contained such expressions as 
‘* heeled citizens ’’ avd ‘‘so and so heeled himself,’’ 
which he was informed meant ‘‘carrying a 
revolver ’’—this was, no doubt, the verb ‘‘ hele,” 
to cover, protect O. E. helan. ‘* Hedge buck,’’ 
mentioned in Lovell’s History of Animals (1660) he 
concluded was the buck of the common rabbit. 
The word spelt ‘* helloway ” in Purchas’s Pilgrims, 
and given with various other spellings in later 
books of travel, was the Arabic halwa—a kind of 
sweetmeat, from Aalw being sweet, and probably 
sold under that name in every village from Oon- 
stantinople to Oalcutta. In conclusion, Mr. 
Brandreth made some remarks about the published 
parts of the Dictionary. He yielded to none in his 
admiration of that colossal work ; but that feeling 
was not inconsistent with his thinking it capable 
of improvement in some respects. Kspecially he 
thought that too many purely scientific words hai 
been introduced. They were not numerous enough 
to meet the requirements of students of each 
separate science, but were far too numerous to be 
consistent with the aim of the Dictionary, as very 
properly stated in the preface, to bs that of giving 
an account of all words ‘‘in genéral use.’’ As 
regards the number of words that are now, or 
have been, ‘‘in general use,” he considered the 
list was as complete as could possibly have been 
expected. It was in the nature of things tha‘ 
many words must escape being found, and 
having a note made of them. In fact, the 
Dictionary, when complete, was in itself a 
sort of index for finding out the words that were 
not there. He added a few instances of words he 
had recently noted as not being there, as 
‘* alleviator,”’ the great machine for transplanting 
trees; ‘* box-spur’’; ‘bunch,’ vb. Us. woid ; 
‘*boss,’’a very common game; “ brut-wine”’ ; 
**battleworthy,” a very important word in naval 
reports, the exact meaning of which was a subject 
of debate in the House of Commons a little while 
ago ; *‘brassil,”” to put a drassi/ upon a man, 
appearing to be an Irish term for boycotting ; 
**baby-lace,”” once a staple manufacture ia 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. Noone could 
doubt, again, that infinite pains had been taken 
to explain the meanings of words, yet it could not 
be but that some mistakes should be committed. 
He mentioned a few trifling ones that he had 
chanced to notice, as ‘‘ broadshare,’’ which is not 
an adjective, but a part of a certain kind of 
plough, andis used not merely attributively, but 
as a self-standing substantive, in agricultural] 
reports; ‘‘fishing-brogues,’”’ which are not 
waterproof leggings, but the brogue-shoe worn 
over the leggings ; ‘‘ brougham,”’ whichis not ‘‘a 
one-horse closed carriage, with two or four 
wheels,” but just the contrary, a four-wheeled 
carriage with one or two horses. 


_— 


Royat Asiatic Soctery.—{Monday, March 18.) 
Sir Monisr-Monige Wittrams in the chair.—Mr. 
J. F. Hewitt read a paper in continuation and 
amplification of one read by him last year, and 
published in the Journal of the society. In the 
present paper, ho gave further proof of the 
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Dravidian and Kolarian tribes being the ruling 
races of India long before the Aryans entered the 
country. The leading tribes mentioned in the 
Rig Veda and the Mabaibbarata were, with few 
exceptions, descended from Dravidian and Kolarian 
ancestors ; and the history of each of these tribes 
was traceable in the Greek and Latin authors who 
wrote about India, and in early Sanskrit and 
Buddhist literature. Mr Hewitt showed how they 
were descended from the races described in the 
Matsya Purina asthe seveu snake kings of Nis- 
hadha, and in the Mahabbirata as the five snake 
yaces of the Vasuki, Taksbaka, Irivata, Kauravya, 
and Dhritarishta, to which must be added the 
Sivas or Bhojus (the cattle-herding tribes) and the 
Asvaka (or horse-reating tribes) of Gandhara, the 
modern Kabul. He brought forward evidence to 
prove that the trade carried on with India by the 
early Akkadian and Semitic peoples of Assyria, 
and also by the Egyptians and Jews, was probably 
no less varied and extensive, some thousands of 
years before the Christian era, than it was when 
the Greeks first visited India. And he showed 
that this trade implied the existence in India of a 
civilised and well-governed population, who on 
the west coast spoke, long before the advent of 
the Aryans, a language allied to the Tamil. He 
also showed, by the history of the different: methods 
of measuring time recorded in the Rig Veda and 
the Mahibhirata, the successive introduction of the 
old lunar calendar of the earlier Akkadians and of 
the solar-]unar calendar of the Semitic Akkadians, 
and proved that the thirty-three gods of Hindu 
mythology are the original lunar gods of the 
Akkadians represented by the twenty-seven Naks- 
hatras (or Rudras, the fortnightly stations of the 
moon), together with the six snake gods, repre- 
senting the moon and the five planets who rule 
the seasons. He further traced the progress of 
the Aryan conquest, and showed that, after the 
Aryans had established their supremacy in the 
great war recorded in the Rig Veda, ending in the 
battle of the ten kings, they gradually made 
themselves supreme rulers, chiefly by the mi-sion- 
ary propaganda instituted and maintained by the 
Brahmans. He also traced the eastward progress of 
the Ikshvikas, the united trading and warrior 
tribes of the west, and showed how they gained 
possession of Bengal, and of the routes leading to 
the great eastern port of Timralipti. 


Fotxtore Soctety.— (Monday, March 20.) 


Epwarp Otopp, Ese., treasurer, in the chair.— 
Dr. Richard Morris read a paper on ‘ Death’s 
Messengers.’’ He said Grimm’s story of ‘‘ Death’s 
Messengers,’’ known in Europe as early as the 
thirteenth century, has a great likeness to the 
Latin fable in the Aesop of Joach. Camerarius, 
entitled ‘‘ De Mortis nuntiis’’ (Lug. 1571). Another 
variant is found in the Aesop of Abstemius (Venice, 
1519), entitled ‘‘ De sene mortem differre volente,’’ 
with which may be compared (1) the old French 
version by G. Haudent, 1547, ‘‘ D’un Vieil Homme 
& de la Mort’’; (2) La Fontaine’s fable of ‘‘ La 
Mort et le Mourant ’’ (BK. viii., fab. i.); (3)a metrical 
Latin fable entitled ‘‘Senex et Mors,” in the 
Fabulae Aesopia: of Desbillons (Mannheim, 1768). An 
English rendering of Abstemius’s version occurs in 
L’Estravge’s Fables, No. OOCL. (London, 1694), 
entitled ‘‘An old Man that was willing to put 
off Death.”” A metrical version of this occurs 
in Arwaker’s Select Fables (Gondon, 1708), 
entitled ‘‘ The Old Man loth to Die; or, Consider 
your Latter End ’’ Then we have a variant (based 
to some extent on La Fontaine’s fable) in Mrs 
Piozzi (Tbrale’s) Autobiography, with the title of 
“The Three Warnings,” which are lameness, 
deafness, and blindness, arising from old age. 
The source of all these variants may be traced to 
one of Ruddha’s sermons contained in the Arigut- 
tara Nikdya (iii. 35, ed. Morris). In this story 
the messengers of death are three—(1) old age, 
(2) sickness, disease, (3) mortality. These messen- 
gers are called in Pali Deva-ditai—i.e., messengers 
of Yama (the god of the lower regions) or Maccu- 
diiti, messengers of death. Dr. Percival uses this 
fable to point a moral in one of his sermons (1880), 
little thinking he was using an old Buddhist 
parable. There is also a very striking p:rallel in 


Dr. Jessop’s sermon (1864, p. 169) to a phrase in 
the Jitaka, bk. i. p. 173, and in the Anwiri- 
Suhaili, where “‘ grey hairs” are called ‘‘ Death’s 





Messenger.”—Mr. Elmslie also read a paper on 


‘‘The Folklore of Middlesex.”’ 


Historicat Socirety.—( Thursday, March 21.) 


Mr. G. Bertin read a paper on ‘* Babylonian 
History and Chronology.” By means of the 
chronological tablets now in the British Museum. 
he has been able to reconstruct the series of 
dynasties which ruled at Babylon. An interesting 
fact is that the Babylonians themselves placed the 
beginning of the historical period at the time of 
the first Kassite invasion under Hammurabi I. 
(about 6200 3.c.); before that time there was a 
series of Semitic and Akkadian kings, but though 
their names are known their dates are not certain. 
Until the time of Sargon of Agade, the names 
only of the kings are known ; a few events, how- 
ever, are given by omen tablets which refer to this 
period. The monuments again come to our help 
after the second Kassite dynasty. This was 
followed by a Semitic period (4000 to 2371 3.c ), to 
which we must assign the successive supremacy of 
Ur, Lagash, &c., the remains of which have been 
explored. It is at this period that Berosus placed 
his first dynasty of eighty-six kings; for this 
historian, having for his object the history of 
Babylon and not that of all Babylonia, neglected 
the previous dynasties. But from this time his 
statements agre remarkably well with the inscrip- 
tions. From the first dynasty of Babylon (2371 
BC), the sixth king of which was Hammurabi II., 
we possess the names and dates of all the kings, 
and in some cases many details of their wars and 
buildings, besides contract tablets giving interest- 
ing particulars about the life of the people. At 
the time of the third Kassite dynasty (1709-1132 
Bc), Niniveh began to make its influence felt ; in 
fact, it may be said that when Babylon is powerful 
it is because Niniveh is weak and decayed. After 
the tinal destruction of Niniveh, Babylon remained 
the most influential city; but this was only due 
to the fact that Niniveh was no more, avd that 
Elam had been destroyed. When the Persiaus 
rose to power and appeared before Babylon, the 
great city of Nebuchadnezzar offered no resist- 
ance. Under the Persian dynasty Babylon 
remained the principal city; but under the 
Seleucidae, the foundation of Seleucia gave it a 
mortal blow. IJtis to be noticed that, under the 
Greek rulers, Greek science was introduced, and 
the documents show a more accurate knowledge 
of astronomy. 


Enxeutsu Gortue Soctzty, Nortu Lonpon Brancu. 
(Friday, March 22.) 
A parsr was read by Mr. W. D. Scull on The 
Electwe Affinities. ‘Vhe reader said his reason 
for discussing the book was that, being by Goethe, 
it might unduly influence such as had not a 
rigidly settled basis of ethics, and bring them to 
doubt certain necessary conventions. Genius, 
though usually beneficent, w:s occasionally 
malign, as here, and might potently influence 
those everyday habits on which ethics are founded. 
The Elective Affinities was nearly allied to the 
malignant realistic school, and had a share in 
bringivg the said school into existence—a develop- 
ment which has considerably complicated modern 
ideas of duty and honour. The reader quoted the 
incident from Goethe’s Life which suggested 
to him the icea of writing Wahlverwandtschaften, 
and commented on the right of an author to 
thus free himself from painful memories. After 
the chemical snalogy, by which Goethe commences 
his catastrophe, came a criticism on the fascination 
of the idea of Necessity both for Goethe and Victor 
Hugo—two entirely opposite natures in literature. 
Yet the idea was a purely artistic one, not settled 
as a law of nature. Religion and the lives of great 
men teach that circumstances exist as stepping- 
stones, not as pricon walls, whereas the Necessity 
idea would impress one with the belief that man can 
only yield to circumstances, and that his passions 
are the best guide. Goethe left one with the 
impression that Charlotte and the Captain, by 
behaving virtuously, tried to turn omnipotent 
destiny from her course. Against these “ ethics 
of passion”’ the reader set the ‘‘ ethics of reason 
and self-mastery,’’ as shown by Carlyle in Sartor 
Resarius, and by the passage from Wordsworth’s 
** Laodamia,” ‘* The gods approve the depth and 
not the tumult of the soul.”” The ethics of passion 





had many advocates, yet produced only confusion 
and misery, hence Goethe, in his manysidedness, 
was a dangerous guide to such as had not the 
strength and positive nature of Carlyle, to whose 
leadership th reader paid a warm acknowledg. 
ment.—Exception was taken to Mr. Scull’s view 
by Mr. Muirhead, Mr. Coupland, Miss Hogemann, 
while Miss Carey severely criticised the work on 
its aesthetic side. In summing up the discussion, 
Dr. Oswald urged the necessity of judging the 
work in accordance with the social morality of 
Goethe's day. 








FINE ART. 


Ecclesia Hagustaldensis. The Abbey Church 
of St. Andrew, Hexham. A Monograph. 
By Charles Clement Hodges, architect, 
author of ‘Illustrations of the Priory of 
St. Mary, Blyth, Nottinghamshire ” ; and of 
‘‘ The Sepulchral Slabs, &c., of the Middle 
Ages now remaining in the County of 
Durham.” Folio, pp. 1-62 ; and plates, 1-60, 
(Privately printed for the Author.) 


Tuts noble folio, at the first glance, seems to 
take us back to the days of Surtees and 
Whitaker, and other famous county historians 
whose works we know in the same goodly 
form. In the handsome appearance, however, 
of its beautiful and substantial binding, its 
admirable typography and paper, and the 
remarkable excellency and accuracy of the 
plates it is as far in advance of the folios of 
former days as with modern resources it can 
be. This only edition is, indeed, an edition de 
luxe, worthy of a place of honour in any 
library. if only as an example of what collectors 
call a fine book. And when we come to look 
into it, the contents are by no means unworthy 
of the form in which it is issued. A long 
residence in Hexham has given Mr. Hodges 
every opportunity of studying, so far as 
possible, what is left of Hexham Abbey; and 
no one is better qualified to understand and 
expound the antiquities and history of the 
lace. 
. Following, as is right in a work of this 
kind, the scientific rather than the artistic 
method, the author first gives us an account 
of the antiquities of Hexham from the earliest 
times of which any relics have been found; 
namely, those which preceded the age of 
bronze. Of this period abundant remains 
have been found, as well as a single object of 
the early iron or late Celtic age. Although 
Hexham has never been identified as the 
site of any known Roman settlement, it 
contains many Roman antiquities, which 
have, probably, travelled some three and a 
half miles from Corstopitum or ‘‘ Colehester,” 
close to Corbridge. The ruins of this town 
have, doubtless, served as a quarry for the 
builders of the first church at Hexham, as 
Binchester served for the ‘‘ Saxon” church 
of Escombe. The crypt at Hexham, the 
sole surviving portion of its earliest church, 
is built of Roman stones, some of which 
bear inscriptions of great interest. Altar 
and inscribed stones have been found in the 
town; but the greatest Roman “‘ find ’”’ is the 
noble sculptured monument to Flavinus, 
which was found buried under the floor of 
the church, in 1881, while Mr. Hodges was 
exploring in search of a vault said to exist in 
the south transept. It was lying in a founda- 
tion of ancient date. These stones form the 
connecting link between Roman and Christian 
times. In his second chapter Mr. Hodges 
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s the history of Hexham, which really 
oe with the founding of churches there 
by St. Wilfrid, down to the transference of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction to the see of 
Newcastle, in 1884. The three remaining 
chapters are devoted respectively to St. 
Wilfrid’s Church, the mediaeval church and 
conventual buildings, and the sepulchral 
monuments. Wilfrid’s Church of St. Andrew, 
judging from the accounts given by his con- 
temporary and chaplain, Eddius, as well as by 
Prior Richard and Symeon of Durham, in the 
twelfth century, must have been quite one of 
the finest of its kind, and similar in character 
to that which he built at Ripon, and to that 
of St. Peter, at York, which he “restored.” 
Tt seems almost certain that the crypts at 
Hexham and Ripon are imitations of the 
cubicula and galleries of the catacombs which 
Wilfrid had seen at Rome, designed to contain 
the relics of saints and martyrs which he 
brought. And so the cubiculum of the 
catacombs and the confessio of Christian 
basilicas were the germs of such large and 
well-lighted crypts or undercrofts as we 
have at Canterbury and elsewhere. Some 
few sculptured fragments which have 
been preserved illustrate, to some extent, 
the contemporary descriptions of Wilfrid’s 
Church. It is tantalising to think that the 
nave at least of this most interesting building 
was standing and in use till burnt by the 
Scots in 1296. It was afterwards pulled 
down with the intention of rebuilding—an 
intention never carried out—so that the 
existing choir and transept of the church are 
not to be regarded as surviving portions of a 
once complete thirteenth-century church, but 
as additions to a primitive Romanesque 
western limb. There are other instances of 
Romanesque naves having been pulled down 
and never rebuilt, or not rebuilt until our 
day, as in the case of Bristol; but there is no 
case, in England, at any rate, in which so 
early a nave stood so long. Very interesting 
relics of this church of Wilfrid are the stone 
seat known as the Frith stool, similar to one 
at Beverley, and probably the true “ bishop’s 
stool,” or cathedra, in which Wilfrid sat as 
Bishop of Hexham; and the fine sculptured 
crosses now preserved in the library at 
Durham Cathedral and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hodges’s account of the mediaeval 
church which still remains, and of the remain- 
ing portions of the conventual buildings, is 
plainly the work of one who is an accomplished 
architect as well as a painstaking antiquary. 
It forms considerably over half of the entire 
letterpress, which, indeed, might be expected 
in dealing with a building so great and so 
beautiful as is the church of Hexham. This is 
undoubtedly in the first class of thirteenth- 
century churches, as may be seen at a glance 
on looking at the plates. There was once an 
eastern chapel of five altars, known in later 
times as the ‘Old School.” This was a 
building of the fourteenth century, lighted by 
fquare-headed windows with flowing tracery. 
{t wholly disappeared at the “restoration ” 
of 1858, when so many of the ancient fittings 
of the church were destroyed or moved, and 
the choirclosely packed with paltry “ sittings.”’ 
Among other things then lost to the church 
was a fine three-panelled retabulum, having 
the Resurrection depicted in the centre, on 


on the left St. John. According to the con- 
tract, this became the property of the joiner, 
from whom it was purchased by a gentle- 
map in whose hands it has since remained. 
After all, however, Hexham is still rich in 
paintings on panel. The finest of these are 
in one of the side-screens of the choir, no 
longer im situ, but happily not destroyed or 
‘‘restored.” It consists of a row of richly 
canopied niches containing paintings instead 
of statues, and each having a projecting 
bracket, on which the painted figure is sup- 
posed to be standing. The figures represent 
SS. Alemund, Eata, Wilfrid, John of Beverley, 
Acca, Fredbert, and Cuthbert—all in rich 
pontifical vestments and with richly diapered 
backgrounds. The whole composition is 
beautifully represented in pl. 51. Mr. Hodges 
says, ‘‘ All carry the crozier: the bishops the 
crook form, the archbishops the cross form.’’ 
This use of the term ‘‘crozier” as including 
an archbishop’s cross is new to us; by a 
common error the term has often been 
applied to an archbishop’s cross, as if it 
belonged to it and not to the “ pastoral 
staff ” (crocia). Does not Mr. Hodges seem 
to be labouring under this mistake in a 
modified form? The cross is quite a distinct 
thing from the crozier. An archbishop has 
both, but is often represented with the cross 
as being more distinctive. He uses the 
crozier gua bishop, and has the cross borne 
before him gua archbishop. The rood-screen, 
which is of wood, was the finest of its kind 
in any monastic church in England, being 
richly ornamented and painted. A few of its 
painted panels remain ; and twenty-four more, 
from different parts of the church, have been 
fixed on the west side of the loft above the 
niches. The subjects are Gospel scenes, 
scenes from the ‘Dance of Death,” and 
figures of bishops and saints. 

But we must now pass on to the plates, of 
which there are sixty, as well as some wood- 
cuts in the body of the work. The first two 
reproduce artistic drawings of the exterior, 
done by Mr. Kuowles under Mr. Hodges’s 
direction, from photographs taken about 1858. 
Then follow two fine perspective views of 
the interior from drawings by Mr. Hodges 
himself. The rest of the subjects are for the 
most part strictly architectural, consisting of 
elevations, sections, &c., admirably done. 
But the artistic eye will be delighted by the 
beautiful illustrations of woodwork in the 
rood-screen, and in Prior Letchman’s 
“shrine,” and of stone sculpture in capitals, 
sepulchral stones, &c. Indeed, the plates are 
so extremely good that, to have had two or 
three more, so as to have included the 
crosses at Durham, we could have spared 
the heraldic title-page and the figure 
of St. Wilfrid blocked in gold on the 
cover, beautiful as these are in their way. 
The latter is copied from that on the painted 
screen, in which, by a late mediaeval error 
which need not have been perpetuated, except 
of course in what professed to be a copy of 
the original, the saint is represented as an 
archbishop. The heraldic title again, while 
adding greatly to the cost of the work, does 
not add materially to its scientific value. It 
is, however, a most beautiful example of 
what can be done by chromolithography. 
The arms of the see of York, now that Hex- 








the right hand of this the Blessed Virgin, and | 


ham has been disconnected from it, would 
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have been better in their ancient form. These, 
however, are but slight matters; and, on the 
whole, Mr. Hodges’s opus magnum will not 
fail to give the highest satisfaction to all who 
care for works of this kind. 


J. T. Fowzer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
DUCCIO OF SIENA. 
Florence: March 15, 1889, 


The Century Magazine for December, 1888, 
concludes an article, written by Mr. W. J. Still- 
man, on the great work of the above painter 
by saying 


‘that its removal from the cathedral, where a 
satisfactory sight of it was impossible, to the 
museum of the Opera del Duomo, was owing to 
the efforts of the English connoisseur Mr. Charles 
Fairfax Murray.’ 


This statement scarcely needs contradiction to 
those acquainted with the intense conservatism 
of every authority exercising control over the 
cathedral of Siena. 

Having lent my aid five or six years ago to 
procure the necessary permission for the placing 
of a ladder to enable Mr. Goodall (nephew of 
the Royal Academician) to copy more effectively 
several of the scenes from this Duccio panel 
(ordered by an Enaglish Art Society under the 
advice of Mr, Palgrave), I, with a vivid recol- 
lection of the strict formalities and guarantees 
required, stand aghast at the crude assertion 
that a stranger-artist could thus jauntily 
prompt the disposal, at his own sweet will, of 
a gem of art, above all others dear and precious 
in the eyes of every native of Siena he more 
than five centuries. 

The truth is that when, two or three years 
ago, it entered into the minds of the secular 
authorities to devise a scheme for throwing a 
better light on the great frescoes which sur- 
round the apse, they wisely determined to open 
out the brick and stone work that had long 
blocked up the lower part of a window close to 
Duccio’s masterpiece—suspended on the con- 
tiguous wall ever since the high altar, which it 
formerly adorned, was moved away from under 
the dome to its present position. Accordingly. 
the painting was removed for safety, without 
consulting or considering any objections likely 
to be made by the ecclesiastical functionaries of 
the cathedral. An angry controversy ensued, 
and the Siena people and press loudly and 
indignantly condemned the sacrilege. To ap- 
pease their wrath, it was promised that the 
removal was only temporary, and that restitu- 
tion would follow the completion of the stone- 
masons’ improvements. 

How matters stand now, an absence of seven- 
teen months disables me from saying. But 
whoever can read of the touchingly pious 
ceremony and combined artistic triumph which 
history records to have glorified the installation 
of Duccio’s Madonna, and the various scenes of 
the life of Christ painted on the reverse side 
(originally back to back) of the same marvellous 
panel-picture in Siena Cathedral, and then 
dwell with complacency on its changed abode, 
amid dreary fragments of broken marble, 
minogled with dusty plans and designs of church 
architects, is indeed well fitted by nature to 
level art and religion at one blow to the de- 
pressing influences of an antiquary’s shop. 

WILLIAM MERCER, 
Florence: March 25, 1889. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have heard 
from Siena, in answer to my enquiries, that 
Duccio’s panel-picture will ag remain 
permanently in the Opera del Duomo. 


W. M, 





